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the position in the coalfields was undoubtedly 

a moral victory for the Labour Party—the 

biggest it has scored for a long time. The charge 
against the Government was a charge not merely of 
incompetence and inaction, but of patent indifference in 
regard to the most serious of all our present domestic 
problems. And the charge had in fact been proved in 
advance by the action of the Prime Minister in the 
previous abortive debate when the President of the 
Board of Trade was shouted down by the Labour Party. 
On that occasion the Prime Minister refused in advance 
to take any part in the discussion or offer any defence. 
of the general policy of hisGovernment. This casual and 
insulting attitude on his part was met in the only possible 
way—by disorder. The explanation which Mr. Baldwin 
has now given of his behaviour on that occasion is 
more extraordinary than the behaviour itself. He 
knew that the official Opposition were arraigning the 
whole policy of his Government, but he thought it 
would be so nice if Col. Lane Fox could have a last 
chance before he goes to India of speaking for the 
Government from the Front Bench! Could any excuse 
have revealed more plainly the utter frivolity of Mr. 
Baldwin’s attitude on the whole question of the present 
tragic state of what was once our greatest and most 
prosperous export industry ? He regarded the occasion 
as of no serious importance—an excellent opportunity 
for giving a junior colleague a chance. And apparently 
he does not recognise even now that he was wrong. 

Such is our Mr. Baldwin ! 
* * * 

M. Litvinoff has had a talk with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and nothing has come of it. We do not 
agree with those who attribute this natural result to the 


[Te Vote of Censure debate on Wednesday on 


is not Zinovieff ; he is a politician of Western training 
and ideas, and he is a realist. Sir Austen may be 
** sticky,” but he is not an anti-Bolshevik maniac. The 
real trouble is, we believe, that both the British and 
the Soviet Governments are standing on points of 
punctilio. It is absurd; for the existence of this gulf 
is against the plain interests of both countries. But 
the gulf seems to be narrowing ; it is probable, indeed, 
that the apparently abortive talk at Geneva has 
further narrowed it. M. Litvinoff, at any rate, made 
a statement before his departure for Moscow, which 
showed that he was by no means disappointed. He 
looks forward to further talk a month or two hence, 
which may have much more definite results. For our 
part, we are hopeful that facts will soon prevail over 
theories and prejudices. The facts that confront 
Moscow are that Russia needs money, and that her 
best chance of getting it is by a reasonable settlement 
with Great Britain. And the facts that we ought to 
face are that we want more trade with Russia, and that 
the Bolshevik propaganda, about which such a to-do 
is made, is, at its worst, only pepper, not poison. 
* * * 


The representatives of Lithuania and Poland have 
got to grips at last before the Council of the League. 
M. Valdemaras, who is a fire-eater, put his case with 
heat as well as force. M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, is more controlled, and argued coolly but also 
fc.cibly. It is impossible for anyone who has not been 
on the spot to say exactly what is true and what is 
not in all their charges and counter-charges. But it 
seems pretty plain that both sides have had “the wind 
up,” and that each has given the other considerable 
ground for suspicion and alarm. What is necessary now 
is that a League Commission of neutral persons, on 
whose fairness both can rely, shall clear up the facts, 
and formulate a basis for a friendly settlement of what 
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can be settled. No doubt the Vilna question will defy 
settlement, for the present at any rate. But the absurd 
“state of war” between Poland and Lithuania can 
be ended by the exercise of conciliation and common 
sense. M. Zaleski offered his hand at Geneva on 
Wednesday, but M. Valdemaras would only take it 
with a rider. He had ceremonially shaken hands with 
Paderewski a few years ago, he said, and within ten 
days came the Polish seizure of Vilna! The whole 
affair is still on the knees of the gods, and they are 
waiting, as we write, for the arrival of an important 
demi-god in the person of Marshal Pilsudski. But the 
chances of some agreement seem to be good. 
* * * 


The factual summary of that unparalleled prosperity 
which Mr. Coolidge hymns in his political Message is 
given in the annual report of the United States Treasury 
Department and in the President’s Budget Message. 
The figures are more amazing than ever. The tax 
reductions now before Congress amount to 47 millions 
sterling, this being made easily possible by the start- 
lingly large surplus of the year, 127 millions sterling. 
(Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, is famous for 
the magnitude of the mistakes that find their way into 
his Budget forecasts.) The estimated surplus for the 
year 1928-9 is just over 50 millions sterling, on an esti- 
mated national income of 761 millions. Tax reduction, 
the President remarks, is “the immediate fruit of 
economy and of the retirement of the public debt ” ; 
but the Treasury now holds that the reductions have 
gone far enough. The Budget figures are no guide to the 
projected naval expenditure. The Navy Department 
needs roughly 724 millions sterling for the year ending 
in June. Supplementary estimates will be presented if 
Congress should carry the new building programme 
before the close of the fiscal year. The President throws 
over the Shipping Board with its costly merchant fleet. 
He recommends the sale of all Government-owned 
ships, and declares in favour of Government subsidies, 
a policy hitherto opposed by Congress. Mr. Coolidge, by- 
the-bye, made an opportunity immediately after the 
Houses reassembled for an announcement about his 
own future. The statement, he said, as to his “not 
choosing to run’’ had not been modified, and it would 
be respected. This sounds almost final, but certain 
Republican organs still refuse to accept it as such. 


* * * 


The report of the Food Council on fish prices is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory document—“ pettifogging ”’ 
seems to be the right word for it. It admits that retail 
fish prices are 119 per cent. higher than in 1918 as 
compared with the general increase in food prices of 64 
per cent. But it can find no remedy to propose and 
suggests that since it can discover no evidence of 
excessive profits there is really nothing much to be done. 
The “ profit ” argument is of no value. There are many 
“* profiteers ” who are fools and fail to make large gains. 
These are indeed the worst sort of profiteers, because they 
hold up prices and hamper trade without increasing the 
wealth of the community in any respect, or even the 
produce of the income tax. That there is something 
radically wrong with the organisation of the wholesale 
fish trade is amply proved by a simple comparison of 
the prices paid to fishermen with the prices charged to 
the consumer. The fact—if it be a fact—that the 


middle-men are not particularly prosperous is essentially 
irrelevant and offers no consolation to the housewife. 
If they were all bankrupts it would be no business of 
hers, she would still want to know why fish prices should 
have increased almost twice as much as other food prices, 
Judging from this report it is not easy to see much 
reason why the Food Council, as at present constituted, 
should remain in existence. It costs us something and 
saves us nothing. We ought of course to have some 
such body, but the present body seems to lack courage 
and imagination as much as it lacks power, and unlikely 
to be of much use to anybody. 
* * * 


The coalowners in one district after another are 
now at last taking up the proposal to form selling 
syndicates. The latest project is that of the Scottish 
owners, which follows hard upon the Yorkshire and 
East Midlands scheme announced last week. No 
decisive comment is possible until the details of these 
plans have been disclosed; but they appear, on the 
face of it, to be open to the same objections as the recent 
plan of the Yarn Association for the Lancashire cotton 
trade, in that they are based upon regulating selling 
prices and output without directly tackling the problem 
of greater efficiency in production. The report that 
the Yorkshire plan is based upon differential prices in 
home and foreign markets has already caused serious 
uneasiness among home consumers, who fear that they 
may be called upon, in effect, to subsidise coal exports. 
Only a study of the full scheme will make it possible 
to say if these fears are justified ; but clearly consumers 
are wise to be upon their guard. Selling syndicates 
are desirable ; but with them ought to go a far-reaching 
policy of colliery amalgamation designed to reduce 
costs. Without this, the selling syndicate may easily 
degenerate into an organisation for holding up domestic 
prices at the consumer’s expense. Any such policy 
would be likely to involve either a heavy subsidy from 
home consumers to the export trade, or less production 
and increased unemployment at the cost of the 
taxpayers. And, unfortunately, there is every sign 
that while the coalowners are disposed to press on with 


.Selling syndicates they are as indisposed as ever to 


carry through any systematic policy of amalgamation. 


bd Bd * 


It is confidently predicted in Lancashire that the 
employers in the cotton trade—weaving and spinning 
firms alike—are about to launch a demand for reduced 
wages and extended working hours. No official de- 
cision appears yet to have been made; but the matter 
is known to be under discussion by the two big federa- 
tions of masters. This move presumably follows upon 
the breakdown of the Cotton Yarn Association’s attempt 
to regulate prices and output, and is not unconnected 
with the parallel movement of the wool employers in 
Yorkshire. So far as Lancashire is concerned, it has all 
the air of a last desperate attempt, by passing on the 
burden to the operatives, to avoid the capital recon- 
struction which everyone knows to be necessary. The 
demand for increased working hours, if it were made, 
would be in effect only a demand for lower wages; 
for as most of the mills are already working short time, 
the only practical outcome of a longer nominal working 
week would be a reduction in piece-work prices. It is, 


however, common knowledge that, in face of short time, 
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most of the Lancashire operatives are now barely 
earning a subsistence wage. Any reduction would 
therefore cause very serious hardships, while a lengthen- 
ing of the nominal working week would be directly 
contrary to the Washington Hours Convention, which 
even the Government at any rate professes to wish to 
ratify. It is to be hoped that the Lancashire employers 
will turn their attention to the financial abuses of their 
industry rather than attempt, by imposing further 
hardships on their ‘operatives, to buttress up a 
notoriously unsound economic structure. 
* * * 


Sir Eric Geddes has been singing the praises of the 
system of industrial co-operation established recently 
by the Dunlop Company. For some years past this 
company has had a system of Works Councils, which, 
he says, has worked well and smoothly. Until 
recently, these Councils did not deal with wages and 
conditions of employment, which were handled through 
the Trade Unions. But now, apparently, the Dunlop 
Company has gone over to a form of “ company 
unionism.”” The sphere of the Councils has been 
widened so as to include wages and conditions, and, we 
are left to understand, the Trade Unions have been 
definitely shut out in favour of a joint “‘ Dunlop Parlia- 
ment,” which is to settle directly all questions between 
the firm and its employees. We have no idea how far 
the exclusion of the Trade Unions is, in fact, effective ; 
but, if it is, we can hardly suppose that the new arrange- 
ment will benefit the workers, except in so far as the 
“enlightened selfishness’ of the employers leads to 
concessions. The acceptance of “‘ company unionism ” 
of this sort clearly involves the sacrifice by the workers 
of all real bargaining power, and places them at the 
employers’ mercy. It may then suit the firm to treat 
them well—or it may not ; but in either case they give 
up all attempt at independence or control over their 
working conditions. We hope we are not unjust to 
the Dunlop plan ; but this is the conclusion which Sir 
Eric Geddes’ description of it suggests. Such plans 
may succeed for a time; but in the end we believe it 
pays better to work with Trade Unionism than against 
it. Few firms can safely be entrusted with the auto- 
cratic authority which “‘ company unionism ”’ connotes. 

* * * 


The secret of Mr. Henry Ford’s new car is now out, 
though the car itself is not yet on the British market, 
and some small changes have still to be made in it 
before it will be in conformity with British law. It 
appears to have had a good Press, and to have been 
greeted as something essentially new, if not in design, 
at any rate in style and finish for the money. Whether 
or not it will prove a really powerful competitor to 
the favourite cheap British cars, such as the Morris 
and the small Austins, is a doubtful question which is 
discussed by our motoring correspondent on another 
page; but evidently Mr. Ford means to make a serious 
bid for a share in the British market. It is possible that 
his new vans and commercial cars will be more effective 
in this respect than his ordinary touring car, and it 
seems that a large part of his effort is being put into 
these types. British makers, we presume, will respond 
with innovations and inducements of their own; 
but it is clear that the cheap-car market is still an open 
field, and that even the most successful makers are open 
to new competition which may drive them out of the 
fashion unless they are able constantly to adapt their 
methods to changing fashions and technique. The 
British car industry has done remarkably well of late, 
and has come to be regarded as one of the main industries 
to which employment is shifting from the depressed 
heavy trades of the North. Per aps Mr. Ford’s fresh 
bid for the British market is a salutary reminder of 
the instability of success so far as mass-produced cars 
are concerned. The makers of high-class cars are, 





of course, hardly affected. As to the makers of light 
cars and commercial vehicles—we shall see. 
* * * 


Almost all the Local Authorities in the area covered 
by the new South-Eastern regional electricity scheme 
have now lodged strong protests with the Electricity 
Commissioners, who are just begining to hear the 
objections piecemeal. The aggrieved authorities are 
also making a direct appeal to the Government, and 
asking for the reconsideration of the entire plan. On 
the face of it, they have a strong case. It is generally 
agreed that of all publicly-operated services, electricity 
has been the most successful. Technical advances 
now, indeed, demand the drastic reconstruction of 
electricity undertakings, with a view to large-scale 
generation and long-distance transmission of current. 
But that is no reason why the work of generation should 
be transferred largely from public to private profit- 
making bodies. We are, of course, unable to pass 
judgment on the more technical matters in dispute ; 

ut some authorities, such as West Ham, appear to 
have a strong prima facie case against being superseded. 
It would have been, in our view, far better, in placing 
the long-distance transmission of electricity under 
direct public control, to take over generation as well, 
leaving only retail distribution in the hands of the 
existing local public or private bodies. Even if this 
is not done, the public has certainly the right to assure 
itself that generating stations now publicly owned 
are not being sacrificed in the new schemes in the 
interests of private enterprise. The common protest of 
the Local Authorities concerned against the South- 
Eastern scheme suggests that there is serious doubt 
on this point. Clearly, the matter must be thoroughly 
sifted before the scheme is allowed to proceed. 

* . *# * 

An Irish correspondent writes : Though subscriptions 
to the new Free State Loan are coming in more slowly 
here than in New York, where the whole £38,000,000 
issue was taken up inside a few hours, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Blythe will get his money. The American 
flotation, which has proved to be a good piece of 
business, is also a shrewd move in the political game. 
Mr. de Valera was relying upon an American Loan as 
one of his trump cards in the event of taking office, but 
with his usual short-sightedness he let his opponents 
into the secret. Apparently it had never entered into 
his head that they might forestall him, though it is 
difficult to believe he was really deceived by his own 
propagandists, according to whom the nominal inde- 
pendence wrested from British politicians by the Treaty 
is nullified by abject submission to British financiers. 
Not only has the Loan deprived Mr. de Valera of one of 
his favourite arguments against the Anglo-Irish settle- 
ment, but it may complicate things for him during his 
visit to the States. Easy as it is to play upon the 
patriotic emotions of Irish-Americans, it will require a 
certain amount of diplomacy to persuade them that it 
is a better investment to give Fianna Fail their money 
for nothing than to lend it to the Free State at five per 
cent. The decision to defer the raising of the second 
half of the Loan for eighteen months suggests that 
Ministers anticipate that their spell of office is not likely 
to last beyond this period. Not solong ago the prospect 
of a change of Government would have been so terrifying 
that few investors could have been induced to part 
with a penny. While the situation has improved we 
are not yet by any means out of the wood. In a murder 
trial this week, where the victim was a Civic Guard, 
witnesses who were only a few feet away from the 
criminals professed to be wholly unable to give any 
clue to their identity. As the State Prosecutor put it: 
“There are occasions in this country where the more 
publicly a crime is committed the more security have 
the criminals.” 
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HOW TO IMPROVE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


URING these last few weeks a good many 
people have been discussing the prospects 
of industrial peace. The Trades Union 

Congress in September gave a lead; and in reply 
a number of prominent employers have been both 
stating their views and starting practical experiments 
in one form or another of consultation in industry. 
There is much talk of a proposed great conference of 
Capital and Labour, at which the lines of a new 
attempt at co-operation in industry are to be laid 
down, and the hatchet publicly buried between the 
protagonists on both sides. There are some who 
want the Government to take the lead in summoning 
this conference, by reviving the project of a National 
Industrial Council, dropped after the failure of the 
National Industrial Conference of 1919. But it is a 
commoner view that the Government will be best 
kept out of the picture, because another of Mr. Baldwin’s 
famous utterances on goodwill is scarcely likely to 
inspire confidence, at any rate on the Labour side. 
And there are yet others who, eager to promote 
industrial peace, yet hold that any grand and 
spectacular conference is likely either to be a com- 
plete fiasco, or to do positive harm, by directing 
attention to generalities and away from the practical 
possibilities of improving industrial relations by separate 
action in each industry or group. 

For this last view there is certainly a great deal 
to be said. In certain circumstances the summoning 
of a national convention as fully representative as 
possible of the entire body of employers and workers 
might be highly desirable. But the conditions neces- 
sary to make such a gathering worth while do not at 
present exist. Its use would arise when it was a 
question of laying down broad rules of action for 
industry as a whole, and of making these rules generally 
applicable, say, by their inclusion in an industrial 
code. There was work for a national conference in 
1919, when it was a question of the general intro- 
duction of the forty-eight hours’ week and of effective 
measures for the relief of unemployment. The con- 
ference was summoned then, and only the monstrous 
blundering of the Coalition Government ruined its 
work and laid up a legacy of trouble for later years. 
But to-day there is no immediate question of drawing 
up a new industrial code, or of getting the present 
Government to give it legislative sanction. The case 
is rather one for the exploration of new avenues and 
methods of co-operation ; and these must of necessity 
be worked out by trial and error in relation to par- 
ticular industries and types of work. Moreover, 
no one will profess to believe that, even if a rational 
new industrial code could be drawn up, the present 
Government would be a suitable body for carrying it 
into effect. The Government which passed the Coal 
Mines Eight Hours Act and the Trade Unions Act 
can scarcely expect to be regarded as an impartial 
guardian of the public interests in relation to the 
claims of Labour. 

Accordingly, for the present we conclude that a 
great “all-in” conference of capitalists and workers 
could do no good, and might even do harm. If 
industrial relations are to be improved, the initiative 
must be taken by bodies of employers and workers 
in particular industries and establishments, and plans 
worked out experimentally on a small scale before any 
attempt is made at their wholesale application. Along 


—$—$—_. 


these lines there is obviously ample room for improve- 
ment. There is hardly an industry in the country in 
which industrial relations are even passably satis- 
factory. In the coal mines they are notoriously bad, 
in the engineering trades not much better. In the 
cotton industry, long regarded as the home of industrial 
eace, the financial adventures of the past few years 
ave sown deep-rooted mistrust in the operatives’ 
minds. The wool industry is at present subsisting 
precariously without any collective agreement at all, 
in that uncomfortable interval between the breaking 
off of relations and the declaration of war. Last year’s 
troubles have left behind in almost all trades a trail 
of victimisation and resentment. Trade Unionism 
may be weak to-day; but no wise employer will 
rejoice at a weakness which connotes a widespread 
apathy and sullenness among the rank and file of 
the workers. 

This state of affairs furnishes the best of reasons 
for a determined attempt to improve industrial rela- 
tions. Moreover, it is being realised more and more 
that British industry, operating upon an uncomfortably 
narrow margin in the markets of the world, can afford 
to neglect no opportunity of bettering its efficiency. 
The workman is realising this, because he is finding 
it harder and harder to improve his conditions in 
face of the real difficulties under which his employer 
is labouring. And the employer, having reached 
almost the limit of attempts to cut down his costs of 
production by reducing wages, is, we trust, approaching 
the mood in which he will begin really to try to 
increase efficiency by enlisting the workers’ willing 
co-operation. 

Of course, only a minority of workers are yet 
thinking seriously about the problems of British 
industry. And equally, only a minority of employers 
—perhaps a still smaller minority—are yet prepared 
to take any effective step towards the promotion of 
a more co-operative relationship in industry. Almost 
all employers ever and anon adjure their workers, 
in their own interests, to increase their output and 
regard the directors of industry as their best friends ; 
but most of them still expect the worker to do this 
by a mere acceptance of the employer’s standpoint 
on his own. They want the workers to see things 
through their eyes, whereas he can see only through 
his own. That is why so many—even well-meant— 
projects of industrial peace end in nothing. They 
appear to the worker as bribes offered for the surrender 
of his principles, and even the betrayal of his fellows. 
The employer may be sincerely shocked at his proposals 
being treated in this way. He may be wholly uncon- 
scious of the bias that is in his own mind. But most 
men are bad at putting themselves in other people's 
places, and apt to wreck their best-intentioned schemes 
by a failure to understand in what light they will 
appear to the other fellow. 

f this danger is to be avoided, it is essential from 
the outset that employers should seek to work with 
the grain of the Trade Union movement. Weak or 
strong, the Trade Unions are immensely powerful 
focuses of working-class loyalty. If they can be 
enlisted on the side of a concerted attempt to improve 
industrial efficiency, there is a real chance that big 
results may follow; whereas, if the employer insists 
on appealing only to the individual worker, he will 
inevitably sow a deep distrust of his intentions by 
seeming to make his appeal behind the Trade Union's 
back, and to set up his plan as a rival to its influence. 
A Works Council created without Trade Union support 
may appear to work smoothly; but, in any “yr 
in Mes Trade Unionism is well established, it 
remain a puny and precarious growth unless the 
Trade Union not merely accepts its existence but 1s 
endowed with some measure of responsibility for 
promoting its success. 
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That there are great possibilities in the Works 
Council movement is evident. A really co-operative 
relationship between workers and management could, 
in every industry, do a great deal both to eliminate 
the countless minor causes of industrial friction and 
actually to improve the processes of production and 
the organisation of the labour force within the factory. 
Employers who have conducted Works Councils with 
Trade Union backing—and taken them seriously— 
have reaped large benefits from the new spirit which 
they have helped to establish. On the other hand, 
the Works Council which is based on antagonism to 
the Trade Unions is more likely to create friction 
than to remove it, and, even if it succeeds in expelling 
Trade Unionism from the factory, will be quite unable 
to tap the energy residing in the great loyalty which 
binds the worker to his organisation. It is doomed 
to ineffectiveness, if to nothing worse, unless it can 
get this spirit on its side. 

Thus the new experiments of Sir Alfred Mond and 
Sir Josiah Stamp are likely to depend for their success 
mainly on the extent to which their promoters try 
seriously to enlist the Trade Unions in their support, 
and the Trade Unions respond by giving the new 
Councils and Committees their sincere backing. In 
both these cases, and especially in that of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway, the main problem that 
has to be faced is that of counteracting the dehuman- 
ising influence of huge-scale industry on the conditions 
of employment. In these huge organisations a great 
deal of red tape and routine is unavoidable; and 
this easily results in making the workman feel that 
next to nothing depends on his personal efforts, and 
that no recognition is likely to be accorded to him 
even if he does his best. Any scheme for the better- 
ment of relations has, above all, to meet this difficulty, 
and to help the workman to feel that his service counts 
and receives recognition. If this can be done there 
are great possibilities of the improvement in efficiency 
and the removal of avoidable waste and friction. 


This view, of course, will not appeal either to 
employers who believe that the iron hand is the only 
way with Labour, or to Communists who want con- 
ditions to become worse in order that, as they mis- 
takenly believe, the day of revolution may be hastened 
thereby. The great mass of workmen, however, hold 
no such view, and the same is true of employers, despite 
appearances to the contrary. The sensible employer 
knows that industry is in progress of evolution towards 
more democratic forms; and the sensible workman 
Socialist is well aware that it is to his interest that 
business should be prosperous. These two sensible 
people may differ, and, on occasions, fight ; but there 
is ample room for them to co-operate in some matters 
without either giving up his opinion or his right to 
work for its success. bn such limited co-operation 
our hopes must be based; and they are most likely 
to be realised if employers and Trade Unions concen- 
trate on practical problems within each industry or 
group in preference to talking at large about industrial 
relationships in general. 


There are, however, certain general prerequisites of 
such particular discussions. Employers who desire to 
better industrial relations must make it plain at the 
outset that they accept present wages, hours and con- 
ditions as the minimum basis that need be considered. 
They must be content to give up the idea of making 
further economies at the expense of these things, and 
pin their faith to the much greater possible economies 
to be secured by increased productive efficiency. If 
they will do this in plain terms, and then set out to 
work with the grain of Trade Unionism rather than 
against it, there is no reason why we should not have 
in the future considerably cheaper production, a larger 
volume of employment, and far fewer strikes. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY AND 
THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 


, [te is nothing in the least mysterious about 
the position of the American President in respect 
of naval policy as revealed in the only section 

of his Message to Congress that has aroused discussion 
in the British Press. Neither is there anything in it that 
can be described as minatory, or as offensive to this 
country. True, the general tone of the Message is com- 
placent in a degree never before equalled even by Mr. 
Coolidge himself, who has always made a practice of 
glorifying the American character and achievement in 
language reminiscent of the Jefferson Brick era. But 
the President 1s at this moment virtually compelled by 
circumstances to deal in traditional generalities. He 
has touched already the limit of his effective term of 
office. The presidential candidates will be nominated 
at midsummer; the election falls in November. And 
in the year of the contest for the Presidency no definite 
policies are or can be proposed by the Executive. To do 
this would be to take risks, and the avoidance of risk in 
advance of an appeal to the electorate is a cardinal 
principle of the party in power at Washington. It will 
be noted, accordingly, that in the course of his long Message 
Mr. Coolidge has not a word to say about the purposes of 
his Government, or of the Republican Party, in regard 
to any one of the problems which from the outside seem 
to be the most urgent for the American people—for 
example, Prohibition, immigration, industrial warfare, 
foreign loans, the rapid spread of the power of the United 
States in Central America. Mr. Coolidge, as a matter of 
fact, is too prudent a politician to raise such dangerous 
issues as these. But in the naval situation as it stands 
after the Three Powers Conference at Geneva he saw 
an opportunity for making an “ America First” pro- 
clamation calculated to please almost all parties; and 
that opportunity he has made the most of. 

From his predecessor, President Harding, Mr. Coolidge 
inherited—apart from a proposal that the United States 
should enter the World Court—one article only of inter- 
national policy—the limitation of naval armaments by 
agreement. Mr. Coolidge does not belong to the Big 
Navy school. It would be impossible, indeed, for the 
executive head of any leading Power to have less interest 
in international affairs than Mr. Coolidge has. His mind 
is occupied with home affairs, and if he adheres to any 
particular principle of government, it is that which he 
defines in his latest Message as “‘ constructive economy in 
government expenditures.” Naval expenditure, as the 
British people know better than any other, is a fruitful 
field for any economising statesman, and, mainly perhaps 
for this reason, Mr. Coolidge has shown a steady concern 
for naval limitation, not forgetting at the same time to 
soothe the advocates of the “biggest Navy” by the 
periodic employment of pious phrases about adequate 
national defence. Since the Three Powers Conference the 
militant navalists of America have enjoyed an unaccustomed 
triumph, and, as the Washington correspondent of the 
Times points out, “ the activities of Lord Cecil have made 
anything like an official defence of United States policy 
at Geneva unnecessary.” Mr. Coolidge, that is to say, 
finds it necessary to do no more than call attention to 
two aspects of the Geneva Conference, preparatory to 
announcing the policy which in his view is made necessary 
for the United States. The first of the President’s two 
points is familiar enough : success at Geneva was impossible 
because the American envoys were “ unable to come to 
an agreement with Great Britain.” The second point 


may be somewhat bewildering to British, if not to American, 
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readers: “‘ Had a Three-Power agreement been reached 
it would have left us with the necessity of continuing 
our building programme.” This, of course, we knew; 
but Mr. Coolidge immediately adds: ‘ The failure to 
agree should not cause us to build either more or less 
than we otherwise should.” Then what was the object 
of seeking an “ agreement” at Geneva? Was it merely 
to reduce British building without any change whatever 
in the American programme? That, of course, is exactly 
what was felt and believed over here at the time of the 
Conference, but we hardly expected to have it so explicitly 
stated by the President himself. No wonder the Con- 
ference failed. America had nothing to offer. Her pro- 
gramme was to be unaffected by either “ success” or 
“failure.” In short, it was all eye-wash! Or has the 
President by his rather inadequate appreciation of the 
uses of exact language been betrayed into saying some- 
thing he did not intend to say? He speaks elsewhere 
in connection with the Washington Naval Convention, 
negotiated by his predecessor, of “an unprecedented 
attitude of generosity on our part.” The Washington 
Convention was a valuable instrument, and it was due to 
American initiative, but certainly we were not aware that 
its conclusion made any special demand on the “ generosity ” 
of America. We had thought it was rather the other way 
round ; but things appear so differently on different sides 
of the Atlantic. 

When we turn from these considerations to Mr. Coolidge’s 
way of discussing the practical problem of naval expansion, 
we can see that he is, as always, making an effort to har- 
monise the mutually repellent ideas of the two sections of 
the Republican Party. The United States, Mr. Coolidge 
affirms, “has put away the Old World policy of com- 
petitive armaments.” It should “enter on no com- 
petition.” “The size of the Navy which America is to 
have will be solely for America to determine; no outside 
influence should enlarge it or diminish it.” Since there is 
“no definite agreement ” to bind the United States (Mr. 
Coolidge seems for the moment to have forgotten the 
Washington Convention), “the attitude of any other 
country is not to be permitted to alter our own policy ” ; 
and “it should especially be demonstrated that propa- 
ganda will not cause us to change our course.” So much 
insistence upon so simple a point! So far, however, 
Mr. Coolidge would seem to have his eye mainly on the 
Big Navy school, which, according to the cables, is 
thoroughly pleased with the Message. On the other 
hand, he cannot ignore the active group of Western 
Senators, the vigilant Mr. Borah, the organised Churches, 
and the great body of public opinion which, ever since the 
Washington Conference, has been mobilised on behalf of 
progressive disarmament. Remembering these, Mr. Coolidge 
promises nothing more than planning for the future and 
beginning a “ moderate building programme.” He notes 
in particular that the submarines programme will not be 
entered upon until “the Department decides upon the 
best type of construction.” 

It will be remarked that, beyond the particularity of 
the statement, there is nothing in the President’s summary 
of naval policy that was not implicit in the situation as 
it was left at the time of the break-up of the Geneva 
Conference in August. British public opinion was behind 
its Government on general principles but was against it 
on specific proposals, by reason of the exorbitance of the 
official Admiralty demands and Mr. Bridgeman’s unhappy 
way of presenting them. There was a widespread and 
most genuine lament here over the failure to agree, and 
a corresponding regret over the stiffness of the American 
representatives. But one very important thing the British 
public probably did not fully realise. We mean, the 


general effect of the cruiser debate, as broadcast by the 


American Press, throughout the Conference. No matter 
how the comparative figures were stated, they revealed 
the United States as occupying a position strikingly inferior 
to Great Britain. “ Parity”? might be a dream of the 
Big Navy school, or a mere abstract formula. Actual and 
admitted inferiority is another matter altogether. There, 
undoubtedly, is the effective argument which has driven 
the American President to the position upon which he 
has taken his stand. 

“Our military power holds no threat of aggrandise- 
ment,” says Mr. Coolidge. And again, the American 
Navy is “a refuge in time of disorder, and always the 
servant of world peace.” ‘“‘ Wherever our flag goes, the 
rights of humanity increase.” Scoffers might perhaps 
at this point recall the fact that it is only under the 
American flag that men can still be burnt alive without any 
serious or effective interference on the part of public 
authority or public opinion. But, of course, it is under 
phrases such as these that a President, famous for his 
caution and proud of his devotion to the simple American 
virtues, is expected to hide the steady expansion of the 
imperial power of the United States in Central and South 
America and the Caribbean Sea. Mr. Coolidge says 
nothing of this development, which is by far the most 
significant phenomenon of the Western hemisphere in the 
twentieth century. He contents himself with a vague 
reference to Mexico and a brief mention of the activities 
of American naval forces in Nicaragua, for the protection 
of American citizens and their property and the prevention 
of a heavy sacrifice of life. If this were all the United 
States is committed to in Central America—together with 
its “ international duty of defending the Panama Canal” 
—we should be justified in believing that the Houses of 
Congress would decide to follow Mr. Coolidge the advocate 
of “constructive economy in government,” rather than 
the newer Coolidge who has been led to expound the 
rightness and necessity of naval expansion. For the 
present, it may be, they will do so, since the shadow of 
next year’s election is over them. But the naval destiny 
of the United States will not thereby be permanently 
affected. 


THE DOCTOR IN THE SCHOOL 


HE annual report of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education always stands out among 
the ruck of blue-books. For Sir George Newman 

is not a mere conscientious bureaucrat ; he is a man of 
imagination, a doctor who does not forget the community 
in his devotion to his art. The report which has just 
been published for the year 1926 is an encouraging record.* 
There is, indeed, much still to be done. Disease—pre- 
ventable disease—takes its toll of myriads of children in 
the elementary schools. There are local education 
authorities who fail to appreciate the importance of the 
healthy body, or who appreciate more highly what they 
fondly believe to be “ public economy.” And there are 
the poverty and ignorance which thwart the efforts of the 
most zealous authorities. 

Nevertheless, we are making progress. It has become 
more and more widely realised that, as Sir George Newman 
puts it: 

Education, occupation, production, capacity, even character, 
are dependent on physique. . . . We may design admirable 
schemes of education in literature, science and the arts and crafts, 
and reform and adjust them from time to time, but if the pupil 
does not possess a healthy and well-balanced body, unimpaired 


special senses, a “thinking hand,” and an alert and developing 
brain, we labour in vain. 


* The Health of the School Child. H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 
ls. 6d. 
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There is a growing realisation, again, that the school 
medical service is something more than a mere doctoring 
of the child to make him fit to learn his lessons. It must 
be “‘a piece of scientific statecraft,” both constructive 
and preventive. And the statistics quoted by Sir George 
Newman show a steady improvement in the physique of 
the children, in cleanliness and clothing, in posture and 
carriage. We may take an example or two at random. 
At Chatham it is reported that both boys and girls aged 
8 and 12 have increased in weight by an average of 3 lbs. 
between 1915 and 1926, and the average increase of girls 
aged 12 has been 6lbs. At Torquay, between 1914 and 
1926 the eight-year-old children increased on the average 
an inch in height and 1} to 2 lbs. in weight. And a medical 
examination in 1926 of leaving boys (31,301) and girls 
(31,798) from London elementary schools shows only 
4-5 per cent. of malnutrition, as compared with 14 per 
eent. in 1913; 28 per cent. of defective teeth, as against 
42 per cent. in 1913 ; and 5~7 per cent. of enlarged tonsils, 
as against 9-11 per cent. in 1918. 

Malnutrition is, of course, a difficult enemy to fight. 
It is an effect as well as a cause of disease. It may be 
due to poverty or to ignorance, or to both. It may take 
the form of too little food, or of too much of the wrong 
kind—pickles and puffs and the infinite variety of canned 
comestibles that civilisation has provided for us. As to 
the right kind of food, Sir George Newman is eminently 
sane. He has no use for the fashionable stunts of the 
present time or of any time. He is not an advocate of 
carrot scrapings, or nothing but wholemeal bread, or no 
sugar, or a bellyful of porridge. The child, as he says, 
needs all of these foods, or their equivalent, in a properly 
mixed diet; and the foods want decent cooking and 
mastication and to be taken at regular times. And he 
very rightly lays stress on the importance of the provision 
of school meals. It is not merely that the dinner at 
school is a means of ensuring that the child is suitably 
nourished. (There is some interesting evidence in the 
report on the beneficial effects of school meals during the 
mining dispute last year.) But from the educational point 
of view, it affords 

an opportunity of training the child to take its food in a proper 

manner, a pleasant and wise discipline in dietary. . . . Further 

the school meal is, if we would make it so, a peculiarly valuable 

oceasion of education in domesticity. It brings the day elementary 

school a little nearer in character to the residential secondary 

school, and introduces the important element of social obligation, 

nice modes and manners and even a sense of family relationship. 
All these ideas were in the minds of the pioneers of “ school 
feeding” twenty years ago, and we are glad to learn from 
this report that they have gained a substantial measure of 
Teeognition. It is true that many local education authorities 
still deal grudgingly in the business, and regard it merely 
as a form of poor relief. But others have taken a larger 
view, and expanded the old “ provision of meals for the 
necessitous *’ into school canteens and dinner schemes on 
a self-supporting basis where the parent pays for the 
feeding of the child. 

Hardly less important than what the child does with 
its stomach is what it does with its limbs. To talk to 
Englishmen of the importance of games would seem to 
be a preaching to the converted. Yet, as Sir George 
Newman shows, it is only in quite reeent years that 
organised games have found their way into the curriculum 
of the elementary schools. And, now that they have, 
there is a crying need for more suitable places in which 
to play them. The most enlightened of the local authorities 
are striving to provide pitches for cricket and football, 
and hockey and netball, in the public parks, or even to 
acquire special grounds for the schools, and Sir George 
Newman pays a proper tribute to the assistance that 
the National Playing Fields Association is giving in this 





matter. But very much remains to be done, for “ only 
a small proportion of the young people have any oppor- 
tunity of playing organised games in a playing field.”” In 
another form of exercise, and an exceedingly valuable 
one—swimming—there has been a rapid development. 
But here, again, existing accommodation, whether in open 
or covered baths, is nothing like equal to the demand. 
On the teaching of swimming the report speaks at some 
length, and even discusses the respective merits of the 
breast-stroke and the “ crawl.’”? We agree with the con- 
clusion of the doctors that the “crawl” should not be 
allowed in races for children under the age of twelve. 
Everyone who has tried it is aware that this stroke is an 
exhausting exercise, and though we can see no harm in 
a boy “crawling” for a few yards at a time, it is quite 
another thing to let him “ go all out” with it in a race 
lasting for perhaps two or three minutes. 

From the physical pleasures of the child we pass to its 
less agreeable duties. Every parent knows that the 
natural human young does not want to wash itself, or 
brush its teeth, or blow its nose, or keep its bowels open. 
These things, and other important things that come under 
the head of hygiene, have to be inculcated. And hygiene, 
as Sir George Newman insists, is an extremely important 
part of the school discipline. It need not, and probably 
it should not, appear on the time-table as a special subject. 
The Board of Education holds that 

primarily, health is a life to be lived and not a subject to be 

taught, and therefore that the acquisition of healthy habits is 

better than theoretical instruction. In a word, that hygiene, 
like English, cannot be merely an isolated subject in the cur- 
riculum, but is pervasive. It is intimately connected with 
physica! training, domestic subjects, science (and especially biology), 
and even history and geography. The study and practice of 


health must form, from the first, part of the everyday life of 
the school. 


Unfortunately the Board is ahead of most of the local 
authorities in this matter. A good deal is being done 
in the schools—from tooth-brush drill to talks on fresh 
air or fresh fruit, from warnings against spitting to essays 


on flies. Sir George Newman is, however, very far from 
satisfied. He finds the teaching of hygiene unequal and 


variable ; in some cases the fault lies with the teachers, 
in others with the authorities. But, whose-ever be the fault, 
it ought, he urges, to be remedied without delay. 

There are three other reforms that he calls for. Fuller 
and more exact clinical study is necessary; what the 
best of the school medical officers are doing all should be 
doing. Indeed, as Sir George argues, there ought not to 
be any “ worst” school medical officers, for the work of 
every one of them is of incalculable importance. Yet, as 
he complains : 

Many education authorities appear to hold the view that the 
school doctor may suitably be an imexperienced junior, paid 
accordingly, and restricted to the narrow engagement of hastily 
inspecting largenumbers of children. Such authorities also 
usually provide inferior or inadequate facilities for medical 
examination and discourage a spirit of research and investigation, 
which is itself the life blood of sound clinical practice. Not along 
this road of indifferent and superficial workmanship need we 
expect good or economical results. An authority may be extrava- 
gant in saving £100 if thereby it spoils the real value of its 
medical service. 


Secondly, there is the extension of the open-air school 
principle for the normal as well as for the sick child, for 
which Sir George Newman pleads eloquently. We have 
now abundant evidence in support of this principle, and 
nothing but a stupid conservatism delays its fuller applica- 
tion. Is it not a little ironical that thousands of children 
are having lessons on the value of fresh air, not in the 
fresh air, as they might be, but in stuffy classrooms ? 
And is it not odd that, while we enthuse over artificial 
sunlight (an admirable but costly thing), we should . 
2 
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the virtues of a simpler and cheaper method of benefiting 
the child’s body ? 

Lastly—or perhaps first in order of urgency—there is 
the question of the pre-school child. Although there 
has been in general a considerable improvement, from a 
quarter to a third of the five-year-old children entering 
the elementary schools are still in need of medical treat- 
ment. Moreover, as Sir George Newman says, their 
disease is constitutional. It is not a defect here and 
there which can easily be put right, but all too often a 
degenerative process, in part hereditary, in part due to 
irregular feeding and lack of sleep, in part to infective 
diseases or a “delicacy” of the whole system. All this 
clearly constitutes a heavy burden immediately on the 
education rate and on the school doctor, nurse and clinic, 
and ultimately on the whole nation, since we are “ allowing 
disease to get ahead of us.” There is some check to the 
evil provided by the maternity and infant welfare centres. 
These are doing excellent service, but they are mostly con- 
cerned with the children under one year of age. For 
the rest there are a couple of dozen Nursery Schools recog- 
nised under the Education Act of 1918, some run by local 
authorities, others (like Miss Margaret McMillan’s at 
Deptford) by voluntary committees, and all of them 
taking children from 2 to 5 years of age. There are, 
besides, a hundred or so Day Nurseries for the children 
of mothers who are obliged to go out to work. These 
two institutions between them accommodate less than 
5,000 out of the three and a-half million children below 
school age (or two million odd between 2 and 5). What 
ought to be done, then, is to extend this Nursery School 
service. It will cost money, as Sir George Newman admits. 
But he thinks that a less expensive as well as a better 
organisation of the Nursery movement is possible, and he 
contends, quite justly we believe, that it will soon save 
money. For economising on the infant’s health is a 
gamble, in which experience shows that the community 
is a certain loser. 


BREVITY 


T is announced that Sir Samuel Chapman, M.P., is 
I about to form a society of Members of Parliament, 
each of whom will pledge himself never to occupy 
more than fifteen minutes with a speech in the House 
of Commons. It is evidence of the genuineness of the 
English passion for liberty that, though Parliamentary 
institutions have been longer in existence in England 
than in any other country, no serious attempt has ever 
yet been made to curtail the liberty of bores, and that 
Sir Samuel Chapman’s proposal itself is not to curtail their 
liberty but merely to appeal to their betternature. Possibly, 
however, there is more in it than that. Most movements 
to make speeches shorter by law fail, because the men 
who make the laws generally imagine that, while other 
people’s long speeches are boring, their own are not. 
There are two opinions of every speech—the opinion of 
the man who makes it and the opinion of the man who 
listens to it—and they generally disagree in the most 
curious fashion. Often at a banquet you will see one 
man standing with a fatuous expression of happiness on 
his face, while all around him are faces expressing only 
dismay. You would think that it must be more com- 
fortable to sit than to stand, but this is not so when an 
ordinary human being is speaking. Not, at least, if he 
enjoys speaking. There is no comfort of chair or lighted 
cigar or well-filled glass that can make up for the agony 
of having to listen to the procession of semi-articulate 
sounds that emerge from a too happy speaker’s mouth 
and go on emerging long after the barometer in one’s 


brain has registered boredom. How that barometer rises 
as the rhythm of a sentence suggests that the speech is 
coming to a conclusion! How it falls with lightning 
speed as a new sentence begins in the accents of a giant 
refreshed! It is strange that this torture was never used 
at the time of the Inquisition. Perhaps even the Inquisitors 
realised that there are some tortures that are too cruel to 
be used by Christians. Not all long speeches have the same 
effect ; if they had, we should long ago have made a long 
speech a capital offence. But nine out of ten long speeches 
are undoubtedly a form of torture. You have only to 
see the glad faces of men escaping home from a banquet 
to get a measure of the relief that they feel that at last 
it is all over. 

The members of the House of Commons, on the other 
hand, are in a more fortunate position than the guests at 
a banquet. They can escape before a speech begins; 
they can go out while it is going on; they can sleep, or 
carry on a whispered conversation, or even interrupt 
and get quoted in the newspapers. If sitting through all 
the speeches were compulsory in the House of Commons, 
who can doubt that a movement to limit all speeches to 
five minutes would have succeeded long ago? At least, 
the members would have discovered some means by 
which they could silence a persistent bore. It is said 
that, just on the eve of the War, a device with this object 
was invented by a Hungarian Member of Parliament. 
Every member was to have an instrument before him, 
by touching which he could silently announce that he 
had had enough of the speaker of the moment. As soon 
as twelve members had announced their boredom in this 
fashion, a spring would be released and the bore would 
disappear through a trap-door. I suspect the invention 
of being the invention of a Hungarian comic paper, but 
it was deseribed in an English newspaper as a seriously- 
intended device. Already in the Reichstag an instru- 
ment, less humiliating but perhaps equally effective, has 
been installed as a warning to the long-winded, and the 
Speaker turns up a red light to inform the speech-maker 
that he must bring his few remarks to an end. A similar 
apparatus has been used even in England. Last year, 
at the annual dinner of the Tunbridge Wells Chamber of 
Trade, speakers were warned of the passage of time by 
a green bulb that shone at the end of four minutes, and by 
a red light when it was time to sit down. There have 
been attempts to instal a comparable device in the House 
of Commons, which would at least force a member to 
realise how long he had been speaking, even if it did 
not force him to stop. But this would not be sufficient 
if the other members were compelled to listen to the 
speeches. In that event, there would be an all but 
unanimous demand for the immediate installation of the 
Hungarian trap-door system. 

It may be urged that there is no great need for the 
prohibition of long speeches by law, since the long speech 
is gradually disappearing. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, it 
is said, was the first eminent statesman who gave the 
example of never making a long speech when a short 
one would do; and Lord Oxford, when he was in the 
House of Commons, pursued the same policy. The dura- 
tion of speeches in the House of Commons to-day must 
have dwindled by at least half since the time of Gladstone. 
Possibly the rise of the penny (or, as it then was, the 
halfpenny) Press, which refused to devote its columns to 
verbatim reports of speeches, had something to do with 
inducing brevity among Members of Parliament. In the 
nineteenth century newspapers welcomed a long speech 
as though it were a crime—which, indeed, it is—and | 
remember thinking nothing of reading a speech on the 
Home Rule Bill filling three or four columns. Politics 
were then as interesting as prize-fighting, and, though one 
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might not understand much of what Gladstone was saying, 
one respected his genius excitedly as to-day one respects 
the genius of Tunney. The love of long speeches was 
in the air as the love of long sermons was in the air in 
an earlier generation. In the twentieth century few people 
can understand how happy their ancestors felt in listening 
to a sermon that lasted an hour and more, and how at 
the end of a good sermon of this length they were sorry 
only that it was not longer. The truth is, however, an 
audience that is passionately interested in theology or 
politics can scarcely have too much of it. It has a vast 
capacity for excitement, which grows positively greater as 
the simple things it wishes to hear are said over and over 
again. It is like a lover who is never bored with listening 
so long as he is in love. If we are bored by long sermons 
and long speeches to-day, it is not only because long speeches 
and long sermons are dull to an impartial ear, but because we 
ourselves are dull in certain matters in which our ancestors 
were responsive. Some of the novels that excite us will 
probably appear as dull to our descendants as the long 
sermons of the seventeenth century seem to us. Perhaps 
posterity will even prefer long sermons to novels. There 
is nothing more obvious than that many things that 
excite the imagination of one century bore the next. 
Whether oratory can still flourish if it is laid down 
that no speech must last longer than twenty minutes 
is a question that it is difficult to answer. At first one 
is inclined to answer “* No.” It was not amid surroundings 
of green and red bulbs, warning them that they must be 
brief, that Demosthenes, Cicero and Burke won their 
fame as the master orators of mankind. The speeches of 
Demosthenes and Cicero were exceedingly long; at least, 
they seemed exceedingly long on those occasions on which 
I was compelled to read them. Burke thought nothing 
of inflicting on his fellow-members a speech that fills sixty 
pages of a modern closely-printed book. Can we imagine 
such fullness of eloquence compressing itself within the 
limits of twenty minutes? It is true that his fellow- 
members did not enjoy listening to. Burke, and fled from 
the House when he rose, but his position as an orator is 
supreme in English literature; and no briefer speaker in 
English has rivalled him. On the other hand, there are 
one or two things that make one wonder whether great 
speeches might not still be made in spite of the tyranny 
of a time-limit. The great speech of Pericles, reported by 
Thucydides, is one of the golden speeches of the world, 
yet (if it was delivered in its present form) it did not 
occupy more than about half-an-hour. Shakespeare, again, 
puts short speeches into the mouths of his characters 
that are models of eloquence. And, if we wish to find 
an example of the perfect short sermon, we have only to 
turn to the New Testament. These speeches, it is true, 
do not develop elaborate arguments or take a wide survey 
of desperate controversies. But they at least suggest a 
doubt whether genius, if it exists, will ever fail to come 
to terms with brevity. It is quite conceivable that there 
might have been far more great speeches in literature if 
human beings in the past had net insisted on speaking 
so long. 
_ The quarrel between length and brevity in literature 
is an old one. It was a Greck poet who said that “a 
great book is a great evil,’ and probably more books 
have died of length than of any other disease. In our 
Own time we have had several controversies about the 
length of novels, some critics maintaining that a novel 
should be long, others that it should be short. It is a 
tather pointless controversy, since a novel good enough 
to live for ever may be the length of War and Peace or 
David Copperfield or Pride and Prejudice or Treasure 
Island. The Titans of genius, we know, who can invent 
nations of characters and endow them with life in our 


imaginations, naturally turn to the longer novel. David 
Copperfield could no more have been written in the same 
space as Treasure Island than the Iliad could have been 
written in the same space as the ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens. But there are few Titans, and the writer who 
is not a Titan injures his chance of surviving by writing 
at a length beyond his genius. Fewer epics have survived 
than ballads; fewer plays than lyrics. That genius can 
express itself in the briefest form is clear from what Milton 
and Wordsworth achieved with the sonnet. In prose, 
again, we find that all Addison’s essays and some of Lamb’s 
greatest were short pieces of less than two thousand words. 
The short story, obviously, may be of twenty different 
lengths, ranging from the brevity of Daudet to the short- 
novel-length of Conrad; and all of these are good. I 
hope and believe that the same is true of speeches, and 
that, just as great lyrics are still written in a world that 
no longer produces epics, so great speeches will be made 
in greater and greater numbers as long speeches are 
relegated to the literature of the past. Let the orators 
cease to despise quarters of an hour and, if they have 
genius, they will discover that they can perform miracles 
with them. With orators, as with writers, indeed, long- 
windedness is usually merely the attempt of weakness 
to imitate strength, of emptiness to imitate fullness. The 
red bulb may yet be a signal for the birth of a new and 
delightful literary form. ¥Y. ¥. 


LIGHT FOR MINERS 


ORE than two years ago, in an article on “The 
Miner’s Health” I made in these columns a 
suggestion in the following words: 


For many years there has been discussion regarding the possibility 
of providing baths at the pithead, for the miner’s convenience, 
and no less for that of his wife and children. . . . So long as housing 
conditions remain unimproved, the only chance for cleanliness is 
in the pithead, or some other organised and communal, system of 
bathing. 

Whilst these baths at the pithead are being equipped, let us 
complete them by means which will go far to compensate the miner 
for his deprivation of sunlight. Elsewhere I have suggested that 
all night workers should receive regular artificial light baths as part 
of their hygiene, just as they receive food and air and water. The 
miner is, in large measure, a night-worker for the purposes of this 
argument. When he returns to the world of light and life from his 
Hades, he cannot be expected to look at all like Persephone in 
Leighton’s familiar picture in the Gallery at Leeds. His clothes 
and skin and hair and throat and eyes are invaded by coal dust, 
which can be removed by proper means ; as are his lungs, whence 
not even his migratory leucocytes and the swift upward moving 
cilia in his bronchi can effectively expel them. He should be 
bathed, as more fortunate and less useful persons expect to be 
bathed after polo; and with immeasurably better title, ethical, 
political and dermatological. And then he should have an artificial 
light bath. Whether it should be every day or twice a week ; how 
long it should last ; who should supervise it ; what are the relative 
advantages of the quartz lamp, with mercury vapour in a vacuum, 
or gas filled, or with a filament of tungsten ; and of the open arc, 
long or short, with carbon or iron or tungsten electrodes ; what 
number of men should be bathed at one time ; what the comparative 
costs would be, and so on and so on—these are questions which, with 
a little intelligence and good will, and the authoritative guidance 
of our official Committee on Light, could very soon and satisfactorily 
be answered. 


“‘Tt moves,” and now there is a real and hopeful beginning 
to record. We owe it to the enlightened directors of the 
Sherwood Colliery, Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire. The 
project has been carefully considered by, and is under the 
direction of, a Special Committee of the New Health 
Society,* including five medical men, two of whom have 
specialised in ultra-violet ray therapy for many years. A 
large clinic has been built in the colliery grounds, and 

* The members are Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter (Chairman), Sir George 
Berry, M.P., Dr. F. Howard Humphries, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, Dr. E. J. 


Deck, Major J. B. Paget, Lt.-Col. S. G. Hutchinson, and E, Y. 
Fitzgerald (Secretary), 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 
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equipped superbly, at a total cost of over thirteen hundred 
pounds. Baths of water are, of eourse, provided, and the 
baths of light proceed from six large mercury vapour quartz 
lamps, of the well-known “ Hanovia” pattern, aided by 
four heat-producing lamps for use with them in cold 
weather. The directors have put in a special electric in- 
stallation, and provided heating arrangements as well. The 
walls are white, and will reflect a very large proportion of 
the ultra-violet light that falls upon them. As usual, the 
ventilation offers a problem, but in my view it can be solved 
by transforming the southern wall of the building into a 
window, which should, of course, be glazed with vita-glass. 
Many hundreds of persons ean easily be radiated in this 
clinic every day. The colliery employs two thousand men, 
and if the large view is taken of the possibilities herein 
afforded, even this roomy and copiously equipped clinic 
will not be too large. 

The lamps are powerful instruments, producing ultra- 
violet radiation far more intense than in sunlight. They 
certainly cannot be used except under skilled direction. 
A doctor who has had considerable experience in the use 
both of natural and artificial sunlight has taken up resi- 
dence at Mansfield for this purpose, and he may be congratu- 
lated on the very interesting and novel opportunity which 
is now afforded him. 

Two of the reasons which were in the mind of the Com- 
mittee when they chose the mercury vapour rather than 
the are type of lamp are worth mentioning. Economy in 
consumption of electricity was not one of them, for that 
consideration need not be taken into account at the colliery. 
But economy of time is an extremely important considera- 
tion. The men come out of the warm pit after their shift, 
and they want to get home as soon as possible. With the 
equipment of the Sherwood Clinic, they can be saved from 
chill, even without their clothes, and can receive a rich 
bath of ultra-violet light in such a period as three or five 
minutes. No other type of lamp can do this for them, and 
if they are to be encouraged to use the Clinic this time 
factor must be constantly kept in mind. The lady with the 
morning to kill may drive up to her specialist’s door in 
Harley Street and prefer to spend an hour under his care ; 
but here every means should be, and is being, taken to 
ensure that there shall be no waiting and swift dosage. 
As for ventilation, that is always very difficult when arcs 
are being used, for they do not like a draught, and many 
clinics equipped with them soon resemble smoking, humid 
infernos rather than the Garden of Eden, which is the ideal 
solarium. But the mercury vapour lamp glows in a quartz 
bulb, and is indifferent to moving air outside it. 


Light-starved though they certainly are, miners are far 
from being the weakest section of the community. On the 
whole they are, of course, picked men, a cardinal fact con- 
veniently forgotten by those who would have us believe, on 
the basis of mortality and morbidity statistics, that theirs 
is a healthy occupation. How far they are from what they 
might be was well shown in the party of lads from the 
Sherwood Colliery whom Lieut.-Col. Hutchison, D.S.O., 
generously took to the Alps at his own expense last summer. 
Their improvement in physique, appearance, weight and 
colour was in no way remarkable to those who have studied 
this subject ; but it was a final answer to any who should 
argue that, at any rate for them, theirs was a healthy 
occupation. 

But, of course, it would be absurd to maintain that the 
needs of the adult, whether for sunlight or for any of the 
growth vitamins, are as urgent, or extensive, as those of 
the young: and the Sherwood Clinic would be largely 
wasted if its beneficence were extended only to the miners 
themselves. Those miners have wives, who are at times 
expectant and nursing mothers. They should visit the 








Clmic. The Manchester Municipal Sun Clinic has just 
shown what artificial sunlight can do for lactation. And 
then there are thousands of children belonging to the 
miners of this colliery alone, of whom we do not need to be 
told that the majority are at this moment rickety: and if 
there is an infallible medicament known to medical science, 
it is not iron in anemia, nor quinine in malaria, nor any 
other that can be named, but ultra-violet light in rickets, 
In a word, it is the hope and expectation of the Committee 
that the Sherwood Clinic will serve the miners’ families 
even more than the miners themselves. The Clinic has 
got into action not a day too soon, at the beginning of this 
month, and it has the fine task before it of fighting the 
darkness of the four deadliest months in our English year, 

As far as the Committee is concerned, the clinic is less 
an end in itself than a demonstration and an example. It 
corresponds to the sun-bathing of delicate children at 
Kenwood undertaken by the Sunlight League three summers 
ago—not for the sake of a few dozen children so much as 
to show all our cities how they should use the still inviolate 
countryside around them. 


In this instance, it may be argued that the establishment 
of such a clinic is also a contribution to the ideas of national 
efficiency and of peace in industry. Major J. B. Paget, who 
is a Director of the Sherwood Colliery and a prime mover 
in this enterprise, may be congratulated on taking his place 
as a practical and philanthropic pioneer, whose example, 
unless I am much mistaken, will anon be followed far and 
wide. LENs. 


Correspondence 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN EAST 
AFRICA 
To the Editor of Tre New SratTesMAn. 


Sir,—The publication recently of two very timely books 
on native affairs in South Africa by Cripps and Macmillan, 
most ably reviewed in a recent issue of your paper by Lord 
Olivier, raises a very much wider question than the one with 
which they specifically deal. The Kenya Colonists are asking 
with almost feverish persistence for responsible government, 
and a Royal Commission is shortly to investigate their claim. 
Northern Rhodesia is moving in the direction of amaigamation 
with the self-governing colony of Southern Rhodesia as a 
substitute for its present Crown Colony Government. The 
movement in both of these territories is a white one. In both 
eases the proportion of blacks over whites is much greater 
than in Southern Rhodesia. It should further be noted that 
the resident European minority is a commercial class and, 
in general, the employers of the black majority they propose 
to govern. 

This, then, is the very urgent question now confronting us: 
Does our experience of government by a resident European 
minority in the Union or in Southern Rhodesia warrant us in 
advoeating its extension to the territories in question? At 
the moment this is a very vital question for the native people. 

One need not for a moment assume that these settlers are 
worse men or less trustworthy than other people. In my 
view they are neither better nor worse. Some of our leading 
politicians both in character and ability would compare favour- 
ably with those of any other part of the Empire. But when 
we ask these men, sometimes ill-informed, to adjudicate fairly 
between the two races, with the scales inevitably tilted in 
their favour by their own commercial interests, we are asking 
too much of ordinary human nature. To urge that in native 
questions the Dominions’ Office retains discretionary powers 
and the right to veto unsatisfactory legislation means very 
little indeed. In theory it has this power, but the Imperial 
Parliament will think more than twice before it blocks legisla- 
tion that is supported by the sentiment of the entire white 
population of the Colony. 

In my thirty-four years’ residence in Southern Rhodesia I 
have lived under the British South Africa Company’s rule as 
well as under responsible government. Defective though the 
former was, in many directions it certainly seemed to respond 
more definitely to pressure from home than does the present 
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Government. I feel sure that it would have been impossible 
for the Chartered Company to put on the statute book two 
such Bills as have recently been passed by our Legislative 
Assembly. I refer to the Native Affairs Bill and the Native 
Juvenile Employment Act. Under the old regime, an alleged 
offence by a native against a Native Commissioner must be 
tried by another court; the former of these Bills makes the 
Native Commissioner the judge of his own case. 

Were I asked whether self-government should be granted 
to our East African Dependencies—and I think many others 
think as I do—I should have to answer emphatically in the 
negative. Until the native people have had ceded to them 
some effective method of expressing themselves in political 
matters; until they are adequately represented in the Legis- 
lative Assembly by persons who have gained their confidence 
and can state their case; until the Minister for Native Affairs 
is made independent of any white constituency ; until these 
elementary rights are ceded to the black proletariat, then, in 
my opinion, there should be no extension of responsible govern- 
ment to these other areas.—Yours, etc., 

Nengubo, Marandellas, 

Rhodesia. 


JOHN WHITE. 


THE SURTAX 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN. 


Smr,—May I be allowed to point out what I think is a flaw in 
your argument respecting the successful surgeon, barrister and 
manufacturer whose earned incomes amount in each case to 
£20,000 a year? You postulate the last named as one whose actual 
fees only amount to £3,000, the balance being interest on the 
‘vendors’ shares ” which have been allotted to him and would 
therefore be liable to Surtax, while the surgeon and the barrister 
escape it altogether. The mention of vendors’ shares implies 
that the manufacturer (who is called R) has formed his business 
into a limited company. But what if he has not done so, pre- 
ferring to continue the business in his private capacity under 
his own personal management ? The whole of his income would 
in that case be ‘“‘ earned ”’ and he would be no less exempt from 
Surtax than the surgeon and the barrister. Only if he invested 
a few thousands of his profits in some other commercial under- 
taking not belonging to him would he become liable. But if 
an outsider invested say £10,000 of his savings in R’s business 
he would pay Surtax thereon, while R remained outside its scope. 

As a matter of fact it is almost inconceivable that a person in 
whatever station in life earning £20,000 a year could possibly 
spend all his income on unproductive things yielding no return, 
and any ‘‘ investment ” would in the ordinary course of events 
produce an “‘ unearned ”’ income so that he, too, would quickly 
come into the Surtax-paying category. But enough has been 
said to show what curious anomalies would arise if the Labour 
Party ever came to apply its nostrum which you so rightly 
condemn.—I am, Sir, etc., RONALD HEPBURN. 

Rock, Cornwall. 

December 5th. 





To the Editor of Tur New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—In your helpful and thought-provoking article to-day 
upon the Surtax, you speak of us as “‘ an industrial nation whose 
greatest need at the present moment is to encourage and extend 
productive enterprise.” In the presence of so many languishing 
markets, so much idle machinery and a million unemployed men, 
one finds it difficult to realise why you stress the need of extended 
production rather than the need of extended consumption—via 
extended purchasing power. There is, of course, one notable 
direction in which productive enterprise on a national scale would 
be enormously helpful; the utmost utilisation of coal and its 
by-products plus cheaply generated electricity. The resultant 
increase of productive facility and cheapening of goods would 
help in giving more stuff for the shilling, but would it for certain 
set more people earning shillings? Be that as it may, it is 
obviously one of those directions in which, as you say, the 
“ development of business” would be the “ most prudent thing 
+ + + even though it should involve borrowing.’ The proceeds 
of a two-shilling Surtax or similar addition to income tax could 
hardly be more profitably spent than upon some such enterprise. 
With that you would seem to agree ; but is there a case, as you 
Seem to suggest, for refraining from additional taxation, because 
it would deflect savings otherwise destined for investment in 
expanded production? What industries can you name that 
would be really hindered even if a new tax diverted the full 
eighty-five millions ? What proportion of the always abundant 
nhew issues are the reflection of downright necessity and give fair 
Promise of a_real increase of employment and, more important 








still, a real increase of purchasing power ? And in cases in which 
an extended tax cuts out a luxury rather than an investment, five 
hundred pounds spent upon say extra clothing for the destitute 
poor would help the employment market much more than a like 
sum spent upon a Riviera holiday, ora pearl necklace—deplorable 
as the need for social charity may be. 

A distributive organisation such as you suggest would be of 
enormous public value, worth more than a thousand timid Food 
Councils. 

Interesting queries suggested by your article are: To what 
extent are we economically dependent upon the thrift of the 
personal investor in the light of the developed great corporate 
reserve building power ? 

To what extent would you go in your “ needed rather drastic 
revision’ of the graduation and incidence of Income Tax, 
Supertax and Death Duties ? 

Should the distinction between earned and unearned income 
be, above a certain point, wiped out in the case of the adoption 
of the Surtax ? 

Should all Labour Party dealings with taxes be consciously 
made in the light of equality of income as the ultimate of social 
economic justice ?7—I am, Sir, etc., JESSE HAWKES. 

Hemel Hempstead. 

December 3rd. 


[We shall return to this subject on an early occasion—Eb. N.S.] 


A DEPRESSING SUBJECT 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The ominous feature in the British Coal Industry to- 
day, as a correspondent rightly mentioned last week, lies in the 
production daily from our mines of one ton of “‘ slack ”’ to every 
three tons of large coal. This “ slack ” or small coal is sold for 
sums less than the cost of production, and in some mines does 
not fetch any money at all. Durham owners have actually had 
to pay in past years Is. or 1s. 6d. per ton to have such “ slack ” 
removed. ‘The effect on colliery finance is clear enough ; slack 
is not paying for its fair share of the bill. 

Present-day remedies, such as the High Temperature Gas 
Industry and the by-product coke-oven industry, are not 
enough. For both not only require a special type of gas-coal 
(for present methods), but each has strict limits to its markets. 
Both depend on one main market, gas or metallurgical coke ; 
neither is readily adaptable to alternative markets. 

Again, foreign manufacturers are using materials that at the 
beginning of this century were considered impossible for general 
use for steam-raising. It is usual to reckon one ton of Silesian 
lignite as equivalent in the furnace to one-third of a ton of 
average British bituminous coal. But lately fuel and mining 
engineers have developed methods of mining such lignite by 
open-cut workings and of using it for industrial purposes, so that 
lignite has passed from being an inoperative asset in Germany’s 
balance-sheet to being a prime revenue-earner. Her electricity 
now owes two-thirds of its generation to power from lignite. 

What then can be done in Great Britain to enable our col- 
lieries to meet Continental competition, which gets no smal] 
advantage from lower fuel costs? German lignite should not 
cost 2s. 6d. per ton to mine and place on the railway in its raw 
state: and it is here that distillation steps in. By scientific 
treatment of our bituminous slack, primary oil and a smokeless 
solid residual fuel can be obtained. The residual fuel is free 
from smoke, danger of explosion, and the hard graphitic film 
one sees on ordinary coke. This fuel, as obtained under 
proper conditions, is approximately equal in heating value to 
its own raw coal. The returning confidence of shipowners 
in coal is not perhaps unconnected with this scientific discovery. 

The value to the colliery is emphatically that distillation deals 
first with slack. Slack, being already broken up and having 
little sale-value, is more quickly and more profitably treated. 
To the miner a continuous process means steady work. To the 
nation the solution brings a dozen benefits too trite to repeat. 
How near then are we to commercial reality ? Well, the work 
of years has lately been confirmed by preliminary large tests and 
England has now little time to wait before her coal-experts will 
be able to see for themselves the proofs of commercial success. 
The immediate difficulty of the coal trade lies outside the scope 

of this letter; but distillation brings to the mining industry 
reasoned hope for its future at home. 

No single man or group can save the country. It is the duty 
of scientific leaders to co-operate for the common good of the 
nation. That is the part that they as citizens should set them- 
selves.—Yours, etc., K. J. C. 
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Miscellany 
I REMEMBER A BEAR 


HE Rockies are a year behind me now, and I quite 
expect that certain of my memories of them have 
already taken on tints of glory they did not own 

ten months ago. But what of that? A man doesn’t go 
gallivanting into the Rocky Mountains every year of his life. 
And may he not make the most of it when he does? 

There was, for instance, that bear. I mean that particular 
brown bear, two years old perhaps, glossy, sleek, and 
indolent. I could have stroked him, he came so near, 
drinking the mountain-water that ran glistening at my feet. 
I could have stroked him, I say. Then why should I confess 
how still I kept, praying that a favourable wind would 
blow my scent in a contrary direction? Why should I 
confess how relieved I was, when, having taken his fill, his 
watery beads of eyes failed to find me, and he gallumphed 
quietly away? Oh, yes, it’s a fine thing when a man can 
say, ‘* Now I remember a bear.”’ Well, I have seen a bear, 
and I could have stroked him. A gentleman would inquire 
of me no further. 

And then, again, there were those wild deer. Whenever 
we pitched our teepee, camping for a while where there was 
good fodder for the horses, they would come into the clearing 
to pry. You must allow me to say that you do not know 
deer, if you have only seen them ornamenting an English 
park. I know very well how lovely they are there, how 
fleet, but the deer that I remember in the Rockies were as 
gold before their dross. A little before dusk, every night, 
they would come prowling round the edges of the clearing, 
quizzing, exploring, obsessed with a curiosity to find out 
what manner of things we were. Then, if we put out the 
salt-lick for them, they were our sure friends until we went 
away. Ostensibly, of course, they came scouting for 
scraps of food ; but it was never long before they turned to 
play—as if food, after all, were only a secondary consider- 
ation with such delicate airy creatures. They ran, silent as 
grass the wind blows over: they chased one another in 
circles : they vaulted the fallen pine-trees, swift as thought, 
and ghostly in the half-light. For the most part they were 
yearling does. The bucks, lordly, aloof, stood on guard at 
the fringes of the camping ground, their antlers branched 
with the darkling leaves. Certainly I could tell you many 
things about those deer. And, for their part, what better 
fame could they hope for than to be spoken of round an 
English fireside, when one has grown old, and the Rocky 
Mountains are far more than five thousand miles away? 
They have no care for fame, you say? Sir, you never saw 
those lovely creatures using that green clearing for their 
stage. 

Or I could tell you of what I saw in a certain Pass that we 
came upon: the memory of it, I know, will colour many an 
hour. The trail was hewn between castellated mountains, 
hung with perilous snows. I remember how silent everybody 
was as we wound up the eastern slope of that Pass—as if we 
hoped to slink through unheard, in places we were never 
meant to tread. The head of the Pass was well up by 
timber-line, and suddenly we came upon a wide clearing, 
gilded over with the Adder’s Tongue Lily, chill as frozen 
sunlight, fragrant as the first of the morning. I see it now, 
in my mind, as a playground of the Olympians; or their 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. And shall I complain if thus 
I see it a little brighter than it actually was? I shall never 
see it again with my eyes, to give the lie to the picture that 
is in my mind. 

For in all these things it is not a matter of accuracy. 
Rather, it is a matter of significance. What I have brought 
away with me counts for far more than what I have left. 





And it is hardly my fault, I protest, if another man should 
bring away something less or something different. Facts ? 
. . . let them lie buried in tomes and encyclopedias, 
handy and useful enough when you want them, but best 
forgotten when you don’t. Let our traffic be with poetry, 

For instance, one day we climbed a peak of about nine 
thousand feet. A mere nothing, of course, but a first ascent; 
so our guide said, hoping, I dare say, that we tenderfeet 
would be properly impressed. Moreover, we were to make 
the ascent without picks, or ropes, or snow-glasses. ... Yet 
what I remember now is not the hazardous climb, but a 
dead mountain lamb that we found on the summit. It was 
almost embryonic, tiny, and perfect. Perhaps some shaggy 
mountain sheep, frightened as she crossed with the herd this 
waste of snow, had dropped her young there, still-born? 
The frozen air had kept it intact. Looking at the little 
shell, that never had stirred much with life, and then only 
in the darkness of the womb, how could I not be moved ? 
Away below stretched the great coloured panorama, river, 
and lake, and forest; overhead hung the fleckless blue sky; 
and all around were those achingly-white expanses of snow. 
And there, alone upon the heights, lay the carcass of a lamb 
that had never enjoyed any of those things that were its 
heritage. Who cares for first ascents? Here, for me, 
seemed symbolised something of the enigmatical purpose of 
life, that gives and takes away again, neither loving nor 
hating, but pounding on in one inexorable rhythm. 

Similarly, I could tell you of other mountains we climbed, 
or of ice-fields we explored, or of glaciers we traversed, or 
of death-trap crevasses we leapt across. But, when all is 
said, what do these things amount to? At best, mere feats 
of endurance; at worst, mere bouts of exasperation. It 
seems every bit as commendable to me, to tramp blindly 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, as it is to scale some 
dangerous chimney of a mountain in the Rockies. Shall 
a man go so far, only to test the strength of his muscles ? 
For some, I confess, that is enough; but not forme. When 
the time of looking back shall come at last, I would wish to 
have a different hoard of memories to sort over and enjoy. 
I would remember the glint of blue-birds mating above a 
spate of water. Or humming birds, their shot-silk wings 
quivering over a sheet of burning rock-roses. I would 
remember the sound of avalanches heard in your sleep, till 
they seem about to fall on you, to crush you, and then you 
wake, and there is nothing but the moonlight on the juck- 
pines and the scent of the dewy spruce. Or I would remem- 
ber deer at sunrise, when they stand and gaze, holding all 
the fiery globe of the sun poised between their antlers. 
. . » Maybe, to be able to remember these and similar things 
is not to have been to the Rockies in vain. 

And anyhow, I shall always have that other satisfaction 
of being able to say, ‘‘ Now I’ve seen a bear, so close I could 
have touched him.” C. HENRY WARREN. 


Drama 


HOW PLEASANT IT IS TO HAVE 
MONEY! 


R. PROHACK is a light, cheerful, warm-hearted 

little comedy. It belongs to a movement in 

English drama which I cannot remember myself, 
though it has never been quite extinct: the Robertson 
period. Naturalism made its appearance first on the 
English stage characteristically in a homely, kindly form. 
Mr. Prohack is the sort of comedy which the Kendals would 
have jumped at; although it is a one-part play and, 
since that one part is not a woman’s, the delightful and 
famous Mrs. Kendal would have not been able to show 
her talents to the greatest advantage. I have had, however, 
the pleasure of seeing that beautifully expert actress m 
revivals, and I can imagine her filling out the part of 
Mrs. Prohack with the subtlest humour and the most natural 
gaiety. Miss Hilda Sims, however, interpreted the main 
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features of the part admirably. She was what she was 
intended to be; a contrast to the other woman in the 
play, Lady Massulam, who represents an opposite type 
to the fresh, affectionate, natural, middle-class matron, 
and could, at one moment, have succeeded, had she wished, 
in beguiling the wary Mr. Prohack from his true allegiance. 
Miss Dorothy Cheston succeeded, too, in avoiding all 
suggestion of “‘the vamp.” Thus the two women between 
whom the chief figure of the comedy stands were appro- 
priately acted, and Mr. Bennett and Mr. Knoblock have 
no reason to complain of the way in which the main lines 
of their story have been interpreted. They have been most 
lucky, too, in Mr. Charles Laughton’s rendering of Mr. 
Prohack. Mr. Laughton has invented for him (or perhaps 
copied) mannerisms which express the proper mixture 
of dry detachment, presence of mind and zest, characteristic 
of Mr. Prohack himself. His makeup as a middle-aged 
man of a gracelessly unathletic habit of body and of a 
complete inadequacy of gesture, which nevertheless 
suggests incorruptible honesty, was admirable. As the 
whole play practically consists of the exhibition of Mr. 
Prohack’s character, you can imagine that everything 
depended on Mr. Laughton. He carries it off splendidly. 
And, if I add that the main point of Mr. Prohack’s character 
is that he remains, as the Germans say, immer der alte, 
always and imperturbably the same in spite of rapid 
vicissitudes of fortune, I shall be suggesting at once the 
charm and the defect of the play. The play itself is a 
revolving pedestal on which the figure of Mr. Prohack 
is turned slowly round, now seen in the shadow of financial 
embarrassment, now in the golden glow of morethan mere 
prosperity. There is no development, only exhibition; and the 
defect of the play is that, in spite of this change in lighting, 
the whole contour of Mr. Prohack’s character is grasped by 
the imagination by the time the curtain has fallen on the 
first act. We learn nothing new about him afterwards. 
We may continue to delight in him, but we know him from 
the moment we see him dancing in ungainly joy round 
his modest dining-room on receiving the news of his 
immense legacy, having carefully guarded himself, however, 
from taking the glorious windfall too seriously. Conse- 
quently, the dramatists have had to fall back on the career 
of Prohack junior for suspense ; and though this handsome 
young man is engaged in lurid and not very convincing 
speculations which jeopardise the Prohack fortune, we 
are too certain of a happy and wealthy ending to feel 
much anxiety, either at the result of the youth’s gamble 
in tin, or at the interrupted telephonic communications 
which will convey to us the issue of his father’s equally 
rash flutter in Roumanian oil, destined, we feel sure, 
to repair the disaster. 

Then there is the incident of the pearl necklace. This 
incident is not intended to be symbolic, nevertheless it 
may serve to suggest the ironic but appreciative attitude 
of Mr. Prohack towards wealth—and that is the point of 
the story. His first action on inheriting his fortune, a 
clear £200,000, was to buy for his inexhaustibly satisfactory 
and devoted wife a pearl necklace. With characteristic 
caution and pawky humour he bought a sham one. It 
gave her enormous pleasure. She did not discover it was 
sham until the night of her great house-warming party. 
Not unnaturally she was then extremely angry with Mr. 
Prohack. Now Mr. Prohack’s attitude towards wealth 
1s typified in his behaviour over these pearls. (Of course in 
the story he will replace them with real ones.) He sym- 
pathises with her desire to possess everything that money 
can buy ; but for all that, for his part, he will not allow 
himself to believe that “a fortune” stands for anything 
more than imitation happiness, though money-worries are, 
of course, too real to allow him to despise the alternative of 

sham pearls.” The central core of Mr. Prohack is the 





refusal to be taken in, as his wife is, by wealth or sham pearls. 
He will enjoy his money as much as he can, and encourage 
those he loves to enjoy it, but he’ll be damned if he’ll be 
beglamoured himself. He is also a humourist who enjoys 
and emphasises his own detachment. 

This is a somewhat unusual attitude for a stage-figure 
to take up, and it may puzzle the pit and gallery. 
They are in the habit of thinking of wealth as the most 
solid of blessings, and of seeing it bestowed as a reward for 
virtue or for “ being nice’ on the stage. We watch Mr. 
Prohack invisaging with actual relief, having been bored 
and bothered by his opulence, the prospect of the melting 
of his fortune; and yet the next moment we see him 
enormously relieved and delighted at finding it still further 
increased. This is true to human nature. It is a muddled 
state of mind, but a genuine one. The stalls understand 
it; I notice it was the wealthier portion of the audience 
which responded most to the play. Indeed, the merits of 
the play lie in its being an honest and amusing inter- 
pretation of human nature. Mr. Prohack and Mrs. Prohack 
are real and sympathetic; Master Prohack is a mere 
cipher. For my part I could not believe in him; nor could 
I believe in the financial ability of Lady Massulam, nor in 
the marvellous efficiency of “ Mimi” (well acted by Miss 
Elsa Lanchester) the secretary. These figures seemed to 
belong only to the world of romantic fiction. Mr. Softly 
Bishop was a very indistinct character, too, and as he was 
supposed to be an unpleasant character, Mr. Scott 
Sunderland ought not to have been cast for the part. But 
there remained “ Mr. Prohack ”; that figure on his turning 
pedestal was well worth watching. 

DesMOND MacCarTuHy. 


Music 


THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


URING the past ten days the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra gave two concerts in 


London, and Pablo Casals, who is a fine 

musician and probably the best of living 
’cellists, conducted the London Symphony Orchestra 
at the Queen’s Hall. The Berlin orchestra’s concert 
at the Queen’s Hall was sold out long before the day, 
and the subsequent concert nearly filled the Albert 
Hall. 

Such a success is never the lot of our London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, or our Royal Philharmonic Society, 
no matter who is conducting. Mr. Furtwangler, who 
succeeded Nikisch as conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, has been here before, but he has never drawn 
so large a public when conducting our own orchestras, 
although he is a first-rate conductor and better than any 
of our native conductors with the solitary exception of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. The L.S.O. concert last Monday 
under Casals did not quite fill the Queen’s Hall, although 
the programme was more attractive than the two 
programmes of the Berlin orchestra. The B.B.C. 
symphony concert under Sir Landon Ronald the 
previous week only half filled the Queen’s Hall. 

It would be pleasant to think that the size of the 
audience, the public response in short, was a criterion 
of the musical value of these concerts, but I fear it is 
only an accident that the best of these concerts 
happened to be the most popular. Of the technical 
superiority of the Berlin orchestra there is no doubt. 
Orchestral playing in this country has steadily deterior- 
ated according to all competent judges, and is now 
definitely inferior to that of the best Continental and 
American orchestras. 

Of its deterioration I have not been an ear-witness, 
but I am content to take the opinion of Mr. Ernest 
Newman and others who are unanimous on this point. 
Of its inferiority I can, however, speak with personal 
knowledge, and I state boldly without fear of contra- 
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diction by any good musician that our London orchestras 
are as inferior to the Berlin and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestras as the best living English chess-player is 
inferior to Capablanca or Alekhine. But whereas the 
inferiority in the latter instance is a natural inferiority 
not to be remedied by study or practice, our English 
orchestral inferiority is due to social and economic 
causes, 

I am inclined to believe that our present-day 
orchestras are not much, if any, worse than our 
orchestras of thirty years ago in spite of many critics’ 
ery of deterioration. What has happened, I think, is 
that Continental orchestras have enormously improved 
while ours have remained stationary. This is specially 
true of German orchestras, and it is due to various 
causes. Firstly, to Wagner, Liszt and von Bulow, who 
set new standards in the fifties and sixties of last 
century. Secondly, to the enormous increase in wealth 
and the rise in the standards of life in Germany after 
1870. Thirdly, to the internal organization of Germany 
into separate States with their capitals which, when 
political rivalry ceased, began to emulate each other in 
artistic and social activities, thus providing an immense 
stimulus to talent. 

In raw material, in men of talent, sensibility and 
physical gifts, this country is as well endowed as any 
other. Many impartial foreigners even go so far as to 
say that in England we may see the fine flower of 
humanity as it exists in the world to-day. But, as Sir 
Thomas Beecham rightly complains, no country wastes 
its raw human material so blindly and stupidly as ours. 
This waste is due to our lack of organisation, but I mean 
organisation in a far larger sense than that of business 
efficiency. Owing to the rapid and premature industrialis- 
ation of England our country consists of an immensely 
overgrown structureless capital, a fringe of seaside 
resorts and a dark industrial interior which is less 
known to great numbers of our intelligentsia than 
Sicily or Algeria. Decentralisation is badly needed, 
but it is too late to achieve this decentralisation now 
by any other means than by radiation from a highly 
efficient centre, and London must be that centre. How 
that might be achieved I propose to show in a future 
article. In the meantime it is worth making a detailed 
comparison between the Berlin orchestra and our own. 

The first requirement of an orchestra—assuming that 
its members are individually masters of their instru- 
ments—is to be able to play together. It is no use 
having the just intonation of a Heifetz, the virtuosity 
of a Paganini, the sensibility of a Kreisler and the 
musical intelligence of a Casals, if you can only display 
these qualities on your lonely own. We all know bril- 
liant pianists who cannot play duets, and instrumental- 
ists who are useless in concerted music; well, such 
people are no good in an orchestra. Now it may be 
laid down as an incontrovertible truth that the first 
violins of the London Symphony Orchestra never play 
a unison passage together, that the second violins never 
play together, that the violas never play together, that 
the ’cellos never play together, that the double-basses 
never play together, and that the horns and trombones 
are incapable of playing together. The playing of the 
strings of the L.S.O. in response to the conductor’s 
baton always reminds me of what happens when you 
disturb an ants’ nest with a stick. As for horns, we 
have a magnificent first horn in Mr. Aubrey Brain, 
whose tone and accuracy are often beyond cavil, but 
when I heard the four horns of the Berlin Philharmonic 
playing as if they were one instrument I suddenly 
realised that I could not remember ever having heard 
such a thing from the L.S.O. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra is an efficient dis- 
ciplined instrument which not one of our orchestras 
is. This precision and finish is got by long and con- 
tinuous training of a permanent body of musicians under 


first-rate conductors. We have not got a permanent 
orchestra in London. The L.S.O. is a company of 
musicians giving a series of symphony concerts on a 
co-operative basis. It is doubtful whether they always 
earn their fees at the concerts they give, but these con- 
certs are maintained because of the prestige and pub- 
licity thereby acquired, which enable the musicians to 
earn a living at teaching and get other more remunera- 
tive engagements. As each member has the right. to 
send a proxy should he have another engagement, and 
as the proxies themselves send proxies, even to the 
third and fourth degree, it is evident that the L.S.O. is 
not a single homogeneous body at all. As I have 
pointed out before, it is possible for there to be a 
different first or second trumpet, for example, at each 
of the two rehearsals for a concert and at the concert 
itself yet a third player who had not been to either of 
the rehearsals. Under such conditions the precision of 
the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra is not to be thought of. 


Stunned temporarily by the extraordinary experience 
of hearing real ensemble playing for the first time our 
newspaper reporters soon began to recover themselves 
and ingeniously to suggest that this was all very well, 
but the result was “‘ mechanical,” and that our orches- 
tras and our conductors were more “ moving.” Un- 
doubtedly it is true that in acquiring an extreme degree 
of discipline other qualities may be sacrificed. While 
drilling in precision you may drill out flexibility, and 
so on. But nobody has suggested that the Berlin 
Philharmonic orchestra is perfect. Perfection, luckily, 
is not so easily reached. I maintain, however, that the 
Berlin orchestra is a better orchestra than any of our 
own, and that it is nonsense to suggest that it is more 
mechanical than the L.S.O., simply because it is a more 
perfect instrument. One might as well say that a 
pianoforte out of tune was a better instrument than a 
pianoforte in tune. It might, or it might not be, but 
it would have to be tuned first before you could give a 
‘“‘ moving ” performance upon it—unless we are to take 
the word “‘ moving” in its literal sense. 


As for comparing our own with foreign conductors, 
the truth is that there are not half a dozen people in 
London who are capable of giving judgment on this 
question. The musical public—that scattered number 
of genuine amateurs and professionals who have real 
musical understanding—will, in course of time, learn 
to know whose opinion they can take with some degree 
of trust. The critics can but give their opinions, and 
it is their duty to do so. I, therefore, will be candid, 
but not necessarily correct, on this point. I consider 
that we have in this country only one good conductor 
comparable with Furtwingler or Weingartner. Casals 
is not a good conductor. He does not yet know the 
technique of his job, and his performance of Strauss’s 
Don Juan at the Queen’s Hall last Monday night was 
amateurish in its lack of control of the orchestra, in his 
inability to prepare for the dramatic effects with which 
this composition abounds. Sir Henry Wood has 
far more control of the orchestra and more technical 
proficiency, although he is neither as sensitive a musician 
nor as fine an artist as Casals. Sir Thomas Beecham 
has the real virtuosity of a first-rate conductor, is & 
sensitive musician, and has that magnetic power of 
infusing his orchestra with life while keeping a cool 
head which is the essential qualification of a great 
conductor. But to accuse Furtwangler or Weingartner 
of not being ‘‘ moving ”—in the metaphorical sense— 
is to show great ignorance of the art of conducting. 
Furtwangler may not be able to reach such heights as 
Beecham, but his level is far above that of our other 
English conductors, while Weingartner has—I must 
confess somewhat to my own surprise—at least once 
reached the height reached by Sir Thomas Beecham in 
his famous performance of the Messiah at the Queen's 
Hall. W. J. TURNER. 
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** Their place is by the side of the great works of self-revelation in literature.” 


(New Statesman.) 


VAN GOGH'S 


LETTERS 


With a Memoir by his sister-in-law, J. VAN GOCH-BONGER. 
Two Volumes. With 146 Illustrations. 63/- net. 


LoutsE Morcan in the Outlook: 
“Vincent Van Gogh’s life represents 
even more dramatically than Villon’s 
or Cézanne’s the tragic experience of 
the eternal artist in the everyday world. 
. . . The worldly never see greatness 
until it is at a safe remove from them. 
The genius which triumphantly sur- 
vived a life that was sordid, obscure, 
and all but bestial in its lack of elemen- 
tary material decencies was too 
dazzling to be seen by eyes adjusted 
to the tricks of parlour lions. Mme. 
J. van Gogh-Bonger, who devoted her 
life to a vindication of Vincent’s genius, 
was too reverent and too wise to sup- 
press even the grossest detail. Grate- 
ful admiration is due her memory for 
the labour of love in the editing of these 
letters. It is all here—the hunger, the 
illness, the loneliness, the misery, and 
through it all, on every page, a vigour, 
a vividness, a beauty of spirit that in 
such circumstances is nothing short of 
the sublime.” 


Burlington Magazine: “The letters 
bring Vincent’s strange personality 
before us with touching vividness. The 
tremendous sincerity of the man is 
inescapable; there was a touch of the 
real prophet in him. . . . These two 
volumes are a worthy monument to one 
of the most remarkable and heroic 
figures in the whole history of art.” 


Louis Gotpinc in Country Life: 
“Although Vincent Van Gogh lived 
nearly twice as long as John Keats, he 
presents the tragedy of a painter frus- 
trated almost as much as the English- 
man the tragedy of a frustrated poet. 
They both left imperishable art as their 
monuments, but we can do little more 
than guess what their ultimate stature 
might have been. Keats is the 
poet’s poet; Van Gogh is the painter’s 
painter. They are not convertible into 
terms of any other artistry. And this 
is the chief importance of these two 
large volumes of letters, addressed to 
his admirable brother, Theo, and piously 
deciphered, arranged and collected by 
Theo’s wife, Joanna van Gogh-Bonger. 
. .. The present volumes are invalu- 
able alike to students of modern art 
and of the psychology of genius. But 
they are more than that—they are a 
piece of melancholy and beautiful 
literature.” 


New Statesman: “It is not too much 
to say that these two volumes are an 
important landmark in the history of 
painting . . . yet their interest is by no 
means confined to the subject of paint- 
ing alone. . . . The letters are the most 
remarkable revelation of an artist’s 
conscience in literature.’ 


THE LETTERS OF VINCENT VAN GOGH 
TO HIS BROTHER (1872-1886). 


PUBLISHED BY 


UNA TER TRAM 


LONDON 
aa W.C, 2 5 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ISS MARY SANDARS’ Balzac (Murray), now 
M out of print, is a very good biography indeed. 
Her life of George Sand, published at the end 

of last month (Holden, 15s.), is also a good book. George 
Sand is not read much in this country now, though still 
as late as the 1880’s no literary person omitted to read 
her books. She has a permanent place in French 
literature ; but in France also, I expect, her easy, too 
easy, lyrical charm is now felt to be old-fashioned. She 
is still much written about, still often discussed. This 
is inevitable. In the first place, her work is the most 
thorough-going example of the romantic lyricism of her 
day finding expression in fiction; in the second, her own 
story offers an illustration of those ideas and sentiments 
carried over into life. Critics who are moralists, and nearly 
all critics are moralists, find George Sand herself, there- 
fore, a prime object lesson when they employ themselves 
in analysing the Romantic Movement. To women, too, 
she must remain interesting as one of their own sex who 
emancipated herself long before the days of emancipation. 
Miss Sandars should therefore find a wide audience outside 
the readers of George Sand’s books. She has a fascinating 
personality to describe, a career of significant achievement 
to follow and a story to tell of a woman of genius, not 
only famous for her love-affairs but whose lovers in three 
instances were men of genius themselves: Merimée, 
Musset and Chopin. She has done her work well. Miss 
Sandars has a level judgment and a sense for memorable 


detail. 
” - - 


She deplores that mention of George Sand should at 
once suggest Alfred de Musset to most people; their 
love-affair was, as Miss Sandars herself says, only an 
incident, though an important one, in George Sand’s long 
industrious life, and the quarrel of the lovers at Venice 
only a brief episode in their relation. It was an all- 
important incident, however, in Musset’s life, all-important 
to his art. This Miss Sandars brings out clearly. Of all 
love stories this one has been perhaps most written about. 
The literature upon it is probably more voluminous than 
even that which has gathered round the story of Tristan 
and Iseult. Their love-affair provided many themes for 
both of them. George Sand’s Lelia (1888, completed 
edition 1839) contains a portrait of Musset, and Musset’s 
Nuits, the most beautiful of his poems, were the effects 
of that love-affair, and taught him his only philosophy : 
love fails us, but real happiness is only found in love; 
seek it always, but always without hope of keeping it ; 
seek it to remember you have had it: 


Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’avoir quelquefois pleuré. 


Rather a maudlin summing up of life? Yes, but it 
released in him an exquisite vein of elegiac poetry, which 
expressed in beauty a recurrent mood of human emotion. 
We cannot ask of a poet more than to express perfectly a 
mood we know, whether that one is the best we are capable 
of or not ; that a poet should have turned one permanently 
human mode of feeling into beauty is glory enough. In 
Elle et Lui, George Sand made this love-affair the subject 
of a whole novel, and after Musset’s death his brother 
riposted with a story called Lui et Elle, in which the 
heroine was certainly not given the fine part. Both these 
coaflicting accounts had justification in evidence, and 
they set discussion raging. As late as 1902, M. Charles 
Maurras, who is one of those critics I spoke of to whom 








literature and ethics are inseparable, made his reputation 
by Les Amants de Venise. To him the story of the two 
lovers was an opportunity for delivering a caustic, extremely 
well-written disquisition upon the disastrous effects of 
romantic egotism upon heart and character. The topic 
is still fresh, for in changing degrees the same predicament 
recurs in the lives of others. Miss Sandars must therefore 
forgive me if to me also the mention of George Sand 
calls up, first, not the title of one of her novels, La Petite 
Fadette or Mare au Diable (idyllic peasant stories), or 
even her charming correspondence with Flaubert, but the 
names of the poet and musician so closely associated with 
her. It is the life of George Sand that is now most 
interesting to us, not her works. Therefore we should 
be grateful for this excellent book. 


* * * 


Aurore Dupin began to write about 1831 after she had 
separated from her husband. She started with journalism 
and collaboration with Jules Sandeau, her first lover, 
Indiana, her first independent novel, was published in 
1832; after that, for forty years she wrote sometimes 
one, sometimes two, novels a year beside many short tales, 
biographical sketches and criticisms. A laborious exist- 
ence? No, not at all: she wrote with a kind of mesmerised 
facility. She hardly knew in what direction the story 
was going when she sat down; incidents and emotions 
flowed from her pen without effort. She had a magic 
ink-pot. She could begin a new novel before the last 
word was dry on the last page of the one before. The 
only other novelist comparable to her in facility was also 
a woman—Mrs. Oliphant. They could both sit down at 
night, however torn by distractions and agitations the 
day had been, and write and write and write till morning. 
George Sand is, of course, superior to Mrs. Oliphant; 
she has a richer generosity of temperament, greater breadth 
and sweep. Her work has, too, a limpid, lyrical sweetness 
in description, and in parts the fascination of the genuine 
romantic dream. She was more like an amanuensis than 
an author; she had only to transcribe the sentences she 
heard in her head, while a glance at a family at supper 
could give her a theme. Naturally, work of that kind 
must be diffuse; nor can you expect that its character 
drawing will be closely consistent or its dialogue tren- 
chantly dramatic. The reader, too, must be content to 
abandon himself to the easy flow. And just as sometimes 
passionate stories streamed out of a mood within her 
which was still as a lake, so behind the agitations of her 
real life there ever remained a great fundamental placidity. 
That is where she had such a tremendous advantage over 
her partners in ‘“ romantic love.” She, too, soared and 
suffered lacerations, but while Musset and Chopin were 
swept away by the torrent of their own imaginatively 
heightened feelings, George Sand could at any moment 
become kind, maternal and matter-of-fact. There was 
something warm, impartial and stable as Mother Earth 
about her; while at least two of her famous lovers were 
insubstantial and changeable as the sky. Only the 
guarded, sceptical man of the world, Merimée, inflicted 
on her any of those humiliations which she, unwittingly, 
and indeed from an initial generosity of impulse, often 
inflicted on the sensitive spirits of Musset and Chopin. And 
George Sand could get over anything—it was her strength, 
her glory and her limitation to be able to do so. Her 
last phase was beneficent and dignified; her sympathies 
widened far beyond the rim of personal emotions. Miss 
Sandars describes her old age well. Something of Georg? 
Sand’s homely yet majestical bearing is reflected in one of 

Dickens’ letters; he mentions her wonderful large dark 

eyes, and he adds that she came up to his notion of Queen 

Victoria’s wet-nurse. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Truth About Quex. By Doucias Jerrotp. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Short Head. By Goprrrey Cuitpr. Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


Growth. By Bootn Tarxkinctron. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


A Family Portrait. By GLenway Wescorr. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


These books mark the division between the English and the 
American portraits of Society. While the first two take one 
man as a hero, and are content with four or five characters in 
support, the others range over families and generations, conscious 
that they can rely for long on no single individual except as the 
expression of a type. The modern American novel is still held 
spellbound by the enthralling vitality of family life, where 
population and prosperity are on the increase, and where inter- 
marriage and matchmaking are apparently inexhaustible and 
suffice absolutely for plot. ‘The vast canvas of mediocrities 
which constitutes the average American novel rests on the fallacy 
that the mere increase of life provides a story. A pair of old 
folks begin these books, and a vast quantity of intermarrying 
collaterals, amorous cousins, who increase by a kind of compound 
interest, make and spend fortunes, break hearts and keep houses, 
and emerge triumphant at the end. This kind of literature is 
often a relief after a diet of autobiographical novels, but as a 
force it is doomed to failure, because it depends entirely on the 
ability of the author to represent convincingly the continuity of 
life. It is a literary tragedy that the deepest truths of life are 
intellectually barren ; the mystery of a person being alive one 
moment and dead the next, for all its emotional appeal, paralyses 
the mind and desiccates the imagination; similarly the fact that 
life goes on is only apprehensible for an occasional moment, and 
mesmerises the mind into the same state of creative blankness. 
Le roi est mort, vive le roi is a subject for Shakespeare or Tolstoy, 
but when le roi is an American paterfamilias the interest of the 
subject will not make up for the intense difficulty of convincingly 
recreating this eternal and amoral platitude. The realistic novel 
assumes that life has no moral, and succeeds or fails according as 
to whether it convinces the reader that life is worth while 
without one. 


The Truth About Quex avoids all these difficulties, and sets out 
to give a gay, accurate and cynical picture of a master of finance, 
The financier is also an American theme, but in America the type 
is treated with too much respect, and is unable to be contrasted, 
owing to the paucity of classes, with members of Society—sol- 
diers, bishops, country gentlemen, who do not appreciate him 
at all. Quex rises rapidly from a dingy family business, buys 
up an enormous quantity of chemist shops, obtains concessions 
in independent Bubuland, arranges to have them raided, and the 
whole district consequently annexed by the British Empire 
with the loss of only one life—that of his honest soldier employee, 
whom he has betrayed. Quex is left with-a peerage, but the 
intolerable young wife (Clapham and Cambridge) of the soldier 
hero is taken from him by his favourite subordinate. The main 
features of the book are the extremely witty handling of the 
story, and the plausible account of shady financial transactions ; 
the book enables one to grasp how the largest and most dis- 
honourable fortunes are made, and never becomes merely a 
caricature of the profiteer. On the other hand, Quex himself is 
presented without any even bearable trait. He has none of 
Raingo’s frailty or swagger, and suggests all the time a particu- 
larly sleek shopwalker being offensive to his subordinates. The 
unremitting hate of the author for his chief character sustains 
the book. The climax is based on the theme of the soldier let 
down by the politician, and this is not quite so well done, while 
the happy ending which sends the soldier’s widow into the arms 
of Quex’s right-hand man, is utterly out of keeping with their 
character and behaviour up till then. The style is brisk and 
incisive, and extremely well suited to the cynical narrative, 
and the concise explanation of difficult financial deals. The 
sooner the romance of big business is destroyed the better, and 
anyone who is tired of French and American exaltation of the 
captains of industry will enjoy this witty, plausible and ruthless 
analysis of one of them. 


Short Head is a novel of country life. The hero is a young 
Catholic, athletic, handsome, and profound. He falls madly 
in love with a beautiful girl, the sister of his best friend. She 
becomes engaged to someone else, he is heartbroken, she breaks 
it off; they are guests at the same house-party, she again 

omes engaged to someone else and he again is heartbroken, 
though county cricket and his religion console him in the end. 

e idea is not bad: the girl’s second engagement to another 
man when everything looks as if she was going to marry the first 
8a triumph of the cruelty of life over the convention of the 





happy ending. As one of herancestors had sent one of his to the 
stake, the irony of the betrayal is underlined. The book, 
however, is irritating and obscure; in spite of a genuine love 
for the country, the atmosphere is snobbish through and through. 
Without the superb flippancy of the successful snob-writer 
mere appreciation of insolence and inanity will not go very far. 
The book plunges into clique life which is excellent in itself. 
The family novel is the staple form of America; the youthful 
autobiography, the commonest type of English novel. The 
chronicles of a clique can avoid the egotism of the English 
and the conformity of the American brand, for cliques do develop 
the individual members to the extent of making them interesting 
and permit a great deal of kaleidoscopic rearrangement of 
relationships which will form the base of a plot. Anthony 
Herrick and his friends, in spite of all one is told of their 
intellectual achievements, talk like half-wits, and spend their 
time motoring from the Ritz to the Berkeley in expensive cars. 
This would be all right as long as they did nothing else, but 
the next moment they are discussing the state of literature, or 
the difference between the churches: the dialogue is often 
incomprehensible, and saturated with invitations to drink 
and unaccountable laughter. The blend of tipsy admiration for 
the salt of the earth with intellectual, pastoral, and religious 
digressions, and the professional way in which the author 
brings in the right car, the right clothes, food, countryside and 
head-waiter, make the book tortuous as well as unpleasant; and 
it is a pity that the rather original idea of the love-story should 
be so buffeted between the Scylla of Meredith and the Charybdis of 
Arlen. Even the description of the countryside sounds 
pretentious : 


In the owl light, as he stood beneath them, the windows of the 
Queen Anne house gleamed like ghostly eyes full of tears, as the 
last faint light was reflected on their not flawless surfaces. 

The book fails because it is impossible to write about 
guardsmen in the combined manner of Henry James and 
P. G. Wodehouse, and because the author is not sufficiently 
at home with the externals of his subject to take them for 
granted. He seems uneasy at having written a book at all ; 
it would obviously be regarded as a complete breach of etiquette 
by the arrogant and sophisticated circle he describes. The 
** gentlemen first ’’ complex of authors is one of the most fatal 
to all creative effort, and may perhaps account for the lack 
of enterprise of so many English novelists. The gentleman 
believes in being rather than doing, and hence any form of 
organised self-expression appears a fault of taste. When this 
involves describing all the author’s best friends as well, he 
may easily be deterred from this plunge into action and 
publicity. The author’s attempts to be regarded in the first 
place as a gentleman are, however, only part of the attraction 
which the simple has for the complex, and the meanness, which 
Coleridge diagnosed as inherent in every form of action since 
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the creation of the universe, is not conspicuous of necessity in 
the writing of books. Gentlemen themselves have all kinds of 
lapses, and of these being an author is often the least unseemly. 

Growth, as the name implies, is magnificently free from any 
of these old world inhibitions, and is in reality a reprint of three 
other novels, The Turmoil, The Magnificent Ambersons, and 
The Midlander. They have been cut down and joined up 
by a connecting process, and now form nearly 900 pages of 
American professional life. There is a certain soporific charm 
about this kind of novel, they appeal to the underfed statistician, 
also to the student of pedigrees who exists in most readers 
and simply likes the kind of story in which he knows what 
happened to everyone at the very end. 

They have, in addition, a kind of faked epic quality, like a last 
century fresco, and the hint of a message, like waves on a beach 
that each promise a moral very soon if only the listener will 
wait a little longer for the explanation of their meaningless 
repetition and noise. Growth is not a memorable book, but 
for those whose lives are empty enough to take in these vast 
families of American boarders it will prove a vigorous and 
adequate retreat for a considerable number of evenings. A 
Family Portrait is the same style of book, but it has the advantage 
of dealing with early settlers in the North instead of with middle- 
class urban prosperity, and of being succinct and short. The 
whole family are seen by one of the youngest generation through 
the recollections of his grandmother and her collection of 
faded photographs and portraits. This is an admirable retro- 
spective method, for it enables time to preserve only their more 
salient features, and we look backwards at all that is remem- 
bered of them and not forward down a vista of propagation 
of children and of shares. The style is delicate and sympathetic, 
and blends pathos with enthusiasm in these re-creations of the 
dead from a small boy’s intelligent brooding. ‘This is a remark- 
able book, for it shows how to treat these vast American families 
without making them into a bad saga and installing the heads 
of them into a hutch of sleepy prosperity like a pair of overfed 
Belgian hares. There is a desultory vein in the treatment of 
these pioneers that makes them far more alive than under 
the usual American handling ; this is another sign of the awaken- 
ing American critical sense, the eye to the relevant which Growth, 
for instance, conspicuously lacks. 

These four books, on the whole, show that the matter for novel- 
writing is still superior in the old world, because there the society 
is more intricate,and the individual more profound. It is the 
vitality of America which we have to fear as a rival; and were 
this adequately regulated by a critical sense we should be in a 
bad way. Meanwhile, the future depends on what can be 
done with the egotism which produces our vast quantity of 
feminine autobiographical novels, and which we may consider 
as severe a handicap to really good work as is the American 
saga of mediocrity. Good novels in each of these lines have 
been written but they should not be imitated, for in the end 
a bad psychological novel is more worthless than a bad novel 
hung upon a good plot. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MUSIC 


Beethoven: His Spiritual Development. By J. W.N. SuLiivan. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


In a recent lengthy examination of Mr. W. J. Turner’s Beet- 
hoven: The Search for Reality, which appeared in the spring 
this year, and of Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan’s Beethoven: His 
Spiritual Development, which has just been published, Mr. 
Ernest Newman, speaking purely as a music critic, said : 

Both Mr. Sullivan’s book and Mr. Turner’s are the fruit of so 
much insight into Beethoven and so much profound thinking about 
him, as to make them indispensable to every future writer on the 
subject ; there is no-one, however well he may know his Beethoven, 
and however hard he may have thought about him, who will not 
find in these two works points of view that had not occurred to 
him before. 

Mr. Turner’s book has already been noticed in these columns, 
but the publication of Mr. Sullivan’s book affords an oppor- 
tunity of a more thorough examination of the new attitude 
to music, which is related to the development in scientific 
ideas during the last twenty-five years. As a mathematician 
and a scientific writer well acquainted with the modern de- 
velopments in physics and with the theories of Planck and 
others as to the constitution of “ matter,” Mr. Sullivan begins 
by pointing out the limitations of science : 

One major result of recent physical speculation has been to show 
the precise nature of the limitation to scientific knowledge. Science 
gives us knowledge of structure, but not of substance. It may be 


assumed that this is the only kind of knowledge possible to us, 
but there seem to be no good reasons for this assumption. Science, 
indeed, tells us a very great deal less about the universe than we 
have been accustomed to suppose, and there is no reason to believe 
that all we can ever know must be couched in terms of its thin and 
arbitrary abstractions. 


It would be a pity, in the present writer’s opinion, if Mr, 
Sullivan were incautiously to allow himself to give support 
to those who will hasten to make a false opposition between 
science and art, just as in the nineteenth century science and 
religion were falsely opposed. Therefore we regret his phrase, 
‘‘thin and arbitrary abstractions.’ Later on Mr. Sullivan 
states that we can roughly divide music into three classes : 


(1) Compositions which exist in isolation. : 
(2) Compositions which spring from a spiritual experience. 
(3) Programme music. 


But does not the music of the first class belong te our “ thin 
and arbitrary abstractions’? ? We would cite as an example 
much of the contrapuntal music of Max Reger and many of 
the patter jingles of Sullivan. And is not this music comparable 
with the “thin and arbitrary abstractions” of formalistic as 
opposed to creative mathematicians? Surely much of the 
honours work of a mathematical tripos winner belongs to this 
class just as surely as the creative original mathematics of 
Einstein in demonstrating his Theory of Relativity does not, 
but is, on the contrary, an organisation of Einstein’s experience 
or thinking just as the Ninth Symphony is an organisa- 
tion of Beethoven’s experience or thinking. And is it not just 
this valid individuality which makes it original and gives it 
value ? When Mr. Sullivan says : 


Those elements of our experience that science ignores are not 
thereby shown to have no bearing upon the nature of reality, 


no doubt he means that the constructions or theories of science 
are conditioned by “ reality.” But the whole of “ reality” 
has not, and probably cannot be got into any scientific construc- 
tion any more than it can be got into any aesthetic construction. 
In other words, you cannot get the whole of reality into the 
theory of relativity, or the quantum theory, or the electrical 
theory of matter any more than you can get it into the Ninth 
Symphony, or The Ode to a Nightingale or Hamlet. Both art 
and science are necessary to our knowledge of reality. As Mr. 
Sullivan quite rightly insists, ‘‘ a work of art may communicate 
knowledge” just as a scientific theory may. The problem 
that will present itself hereafter to many minds, is whether the 
different branches of science communicate different parts of 
the same reality or different realities. And the same question 
will be asked of the arts. How and wherein do music and poetry, 
for example, differ? It is probable that the philosophers will 
step in and help us by the suggestion that experience is the only 
reality, and that the theory of relativity is the experience of 
Einstein, the Ninth Symphony the experience of Beethoven, 
Hamlet the experience of Shakespeare, and that there 1s, 
perhaps, no limit to experience. In some inexplicable way all 
men may partly share these experiences in their expression by 
men of genius. Why there should be these strangely different 
experiences, and why there should apparently be an unceasing 
stream of new experience (but experience which always 
mysteriously includes the past), is a mystery which we have not 
begun to probe. In the meantime we must allow that art 
does not repeat the experiences of science, or vice versa, and further 
that music does not repeat the experiences of poetry or painting, 
but is unique. As Mr. Sullivan aptly says: 


Art is no substitute for nature, and the arts are not substitutes 
for one another. 


This is the reason why the musician always objects to 
** emotional ” or ** programme ” descriptions of music. In them 
the essential virtue, the real experience of music is missing, just 
as it is missing in prose paraphrases of poetry. But to say this 
is to say something very different from the argument of 
* absolute” musicians, who declare that music is the mere 
motion of the musical faculty in vacuo with no relation to expe- 
rience (or reality) and with no meaning. 

The second part of Mr. Sullivan’s book deals with Beethoven 
himself. In essence his argument is that Beethoven had 4 
deeper understanding of reality than any other composer, 
that his music is a richer and truer organization of human 
experience than Wagner’s or Bach’s, just as Einstein’s theory of 
relativity is a richer and truer organization of experience than 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. It is true that Mr. Sullivan 
does not always appear to be fully conscious of the implication 
of his own ideas. At times he makes what we take leave to say 8 
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German Baroque Art 


By Sacheverell Sitwell 


With 49 \reguet Plates, 25s. net. 
“ Written with controlled enthusiasm and exquisite sensibility; at once both a delightfully instructive book ana an 
illuminating essay on the Fagg in which the Fine Arts “ and react on one another.” 
‘Mr. Frank Rutter in the Sunday Times. 


England Reclaimed 


A Book of Eclogues 


By Osbert Sitwell 


7s. 6d. net. 
“No recent poem, not even the best of Mr. Masefield’s, 
has recreated a world more thoroughly or more fascinatingly 
English. Nothing could be more quietly harmonious, or 
more humanely simple in theme. . . . A pageant of lost 
English life.’—Mr. Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. 


Rustic Elegies 
By Edith Sitwell 


58. net. 


All at Sea 
A Social Tragedy in Three Acts 
By Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell 


With a Preface entitled “‘ A Few Days in an Author’s Life,” 
by Osbert Sitwell. Cloth 8s. 6d. net. 

Satire, invective and pene gy criticism of the chronic 

and distressing question “‘ What is wrong with our Stage?” 


The Cyder Feast 


and Other Poems 


By Sacheverell. Sitwell 
7s. 6d, net. 


London Nights of Long Ago 


By Shaw Desmond 


With 28 Illustrations. 21s. net. 
Such men as Whitaker Wright, Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Peter Jackson, Dan Leno and Keir Hardie live again 


through 


Maya Cities 
By Thomas Gann, F.R.GS., F.R.AL 


A Record of loration and Adventure. 
With many Illustrations. 21s. net. 
“ Dr. Gann is one of the greatest living authorities on the 
old Maya civilisation of Central America and in his new 
book he records the results 9 his latest archeological ex- 
Pedition . . . Vivid, racy ... full of adventurous in- 
cident. Evening Standard. 


In the Country of the 
Blue Nile 


By C. F. Rey, F.R.GS. 


With an Introduction by Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O., 
and 53 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

* To most Englishmen, Abyssinia is a name only, yet it is 

a country abounding in interest and worthy of the closest 

study . . . a good up-to-date study was badly needed. Mr. 

Rey fills the want admirably; he knows Abyssinia from A 

to Z.”—Evening Standard. 


Rulers of the Indian Ocean 


By Admiral G. A. Ballard, cs. 
Author of “ America and the Atlantic.” With a Map and 
16 Illustrations. 21s. net. 

“* Admiral Ballard has brought to bear the same qualities of 
thoroughness and research, grasp of subject, and plain but 
eloquent literary style which gave to his previous books the 
position they hold in the literature of their class.”—The 
Sunday Times. 

“ Admiral Ballard has found an admirable subject... . 
The work is from beginning to end one of deep interest. — 
Westminster Gazette. 


Oberland: 


these haunting pages, and Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and Mrs. Patrick Campbell arise to meet them. 


Animal Mysteries 


By E. G. Boulenger 
Director of the Zoological Society’s Aquarium. With 24 
Illustrations by L. R. Brightwell, and Photographs. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The strange beliefs held in the Middle Ages about animals 
are surpassed by the actual scientific p om gn we know to-day. 
This is a delightful Christmas gift book for young people. 


The Present State of 
Old English Furniture 


By R. W. Symonds 
Cheap Edition, with all the original 116 Illustrations. 
21s. net. 


** Mr. Symonds is a well-known expert, and his book is a 
thoroughly practical one, which should be in the hands of 
everyone who is not too wise to want advice . . . will be 
worth to collectors at least twenty times the guinea charged 
for it.”—The Spectator. 


The Confession of the 
Kibbo Kift 


By John Hargrave 
7s. 6d. net. 


This book is a challenge by the author of ** Harbottle ” to 
everybody who gives any thought to the actual and pressing 
problems of the immediate future. 


A Novel 


By Dorothy Richardson 


. a triumph of her conscientious and beautiful 
therine Mansfield touch.” —Aberdeen Press. 


6s. net. 
“ * Oberland ” is one of the best novels that Miss Richardson has written . . 
”"—The Nation. “ Delightful . . . acutely registered sensations ...a Ka 
FREE: 


“ AUTUMN LEAVES,” an illustrated catalogue of interesting books. 
GERALD DUCKWORTH @& CO. LIMITED, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 
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a false distinction between science and art, which contradicts 
other of his dicta : 
The highest art has a transcendental function as science has. 

In saying this, however, we must be careful to distinguish between 

these functions. We cannot say that art communicates know- 

ledge, as science does, for we should be open to the objection made 
to the revelation theory of art that we cannot say what the revela- 
tion is of, 

This argument—if it can be honoured with the name of 
argument—is highly disputable. Mr. Sullivan has not paused 
to consider what is meant by “ knowledge.” If he had said 
that art does not communicate the same knowledge of reality 
as science does, his statement would have been unimpugnable. 
Nor is the knowledge communicated by science any the more 
universally comprehensible than the knowledge communicated 
by art. For every man who really understands the theory 
of Relativity there may be one who understands the C sharp 
minor Quartet of Beethoven. But we certainly cannot describe 
the communications of science as “‘ knowledge” on the simple 
but false assumption that science deals with facts discernible 
and understandable by everybody. The truth of the pro- 
founder and more complex communications, both of science 
and of art, rests upon the genuineness of the creator’s experience 
and the fidelity of his organization of it. 

These new “truths” do not always command ‘universal 
and immediate assent for the simple reason that it is at first 
difficult for men to understand them. Perhaps some of them 
are never understood by everybody. 

Mathematical or musical organizations of experience can only 
give knowledge of reality because they derive from real experi- 
ences. Beethoven’s music does not deny Mozart’s any more 
than Einstein’s mathematics deny Newton’s. They amplify 
and extend. 

Nevertheless, there are some creative geniuses whose thought 
is so far ahead that they seem almost isolated from the rest 
of mankind and among musicians Beethoven is such a man. 
It is the striking merit of Mr. Sullivan’s book that it explains 
Beethoven to the unmusical philosopher. 


DEFOE’S TOUR 


A Tour Through the Whole Island of Great Britain. By DANIEL 
DeEForE (Gentleman). With an introduction by G. D. H. 
Cote. Peter Davies. Two vols. £3 3s. 


Mr. Cole has done a public service in editing and Messrs. 
Peter Davies in publishing this handsome copy of Defoe’s 
famous work. It is extraordinary that no issue of the tours has 
appeared since 1778. For Defoe’s two volumes are excellent 
reading and their importance as historical documents has long 
been recognised. They are specially interesting at this time. 
In the course of the last twenty years attention has been directed 
more and more to the history of the industrial revolution and 
to the conditions from which our modern society sprang. At 
first like all great changes this revolution seemed sharper and 
more catastrophic than in fact it was. As it is studied in 
greater detail it is seen in a new perspective, for the historian 
discovers that several of its features were less novel than they 
had seemed, that the old unspecialised community had been 
undermined before the triumph of the great inventions, and 
that large-scale organisation had developed more extensively 
before the days of Watt and Arkwright than earlier students 
had supposed. These discoveries were followed by a reaction 
of which Sir William Ashley complained with some truth that 
it had gone too far. The suggestion that the term “ industrial 
revolution ” should be discarded as misleading involves really as 
great an error of perspective as the first belief that the industrial 
revolution changed everything. For though it did not change 
everything, the changes it effected in the habits and social 
life of the English people were all-important. When the most 
is made of such evidence as the pages of Defoe offer, it remains 
true that the English people lived in a very different setting in 
1850 and in 1750, and that the problems set to the two Englands 
were not the same. : 

Defoe is in many respects curiously like Cobbett, whose 
Rural Rides was published just a century later. They were 


both prolific writers and exceptionally good writers; they were 
both men who played a large part in public affairs; they 
were both men singularly effective as journalists and 
pamphleteers ; they were both men of great self-confidence 
and they both possessed gifts of the kind that carry a man from 
one class to another. Also they were both men who were mainly 
interested in the life of England under their eyes. The great 








difference between them was that Defoe, travelling about the 
country and looking around him, liked, whereas Cobbett 
disliked, the way things were going. For Defoe belonged by 
birth and sentiment to the trader class which was climbing, 
whereas Cobbett belonged by birth and by sentiment to the 
peasant class which was falling. It is true that Defoe came 
to grief in business, but then Arthur Young came to grief in 
farming. Defoe did not thereby lose the business outlook 
any more than Young lost the farmer’s outlook. Defoe’s 
tours give us a picture of England and Scotland as seen by the 
brisk and pushing trader: by the type of man who was rapidly 
becoming more powerful and came into his own at the industrial 
revolution. 

In this picture we find, of course, many resemblances to 
later conditions. The cloth industry occupied the place that 
was taken a century later by the cotton industry. Mr. Cole 
in his introduction remarks that commentators on Defoe’s 
famous description of the small manufacturers round Halifax 
are apt to overlook his mention of the workmen employed in 
a workshop attached to the manufacturers’ house. The 
manufacturer, as he says, is a small employer of labour. In 
the South-West the workmen worked at home for large capitalist 
clothiers who marketed their products. It has often been 
remarked as strange that the great manufacturers of the 
industrial revolution did not come from the ranks of the large 
capitalist merchants. Mr. Cole suggests that the Yorkshire 
system adapted itself more readily to the new structure of 
industry. We get in Defoe’s pages a picture of the busy 
industries of his time, of the expanding methods of trade and 
commerce (he gives an excellent account of the different types of 
merchant engaged in the cloth industry), of the early efforts to 
improve the roads, which were in a deplorable state, and of the 
building of those bridges which are still so pleasant a detail in 
many an English landscape. All this activity and life converge 
on London, which holds Defoe’s imagination as it holds Cobbett’s, 
with the difference that Cobbett thought of London as a wen on 
a diseased and wasting body whereas Defoe thought of it as the 
heart and centre of a prosperous and growing social life. For 
Defoe is as much impressed by the power of the merchant 
as Cobbett was a century later by the power of the financier. 
As the landlords disappear to make way for the banker and the 
money-lender, Cobbett deplores what the countryside is losing; 
as the iron merchants and wholesale grocers from London a 
century earlier displaced the old gentry, Defoe spoke of the change 
with pride and satisfaction: ‘‘ I mention this,’ he says, “ to 
observe how the present encrease of wealth in the City of 
London spreads itself into the country and plants families 
and Fortunes, who in another age will equal the Families of 
the antient gentry who were perhaps bought out.” Yet if 
we turn to Mr. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism we 
find that the spectacle which Defoe thought of as new in the 
late seventeenth century, and Cobbett thought of as new in 
the early nineteenth century, was familiar at a much earlier 
stage in the series of changes which were to convert England 
from a peasant to an industrial people. 


ENGLAND RECLAIMED 


England Reclaimed. By Ossert Sirwett. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 


Nowadays the appearance of any new essay in satirical verse, 
irrespective of its merits or demerits, considered strictly as 
verse, is attended by a peculiar interest ; since here is a region— 
and a region, we know, which has already yielded such astounding 
products as the Epistle to a Lady, the conclusion of the Dunciad 
and Churchill’s tremendous invective against Hogarth—that 
modern poetry, venturesome enough in nearly every other field, 
has seemed hitherto extremely chary of exploring. Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe, of course, and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon have rushed in— 
only to stumble and pause, as though a little dazzled by the 
possibility of riches confronting them, out of reach. Mr. Hum- 
bert Wolfe’s remarkable talent has gone racing over the border- 
land, into this world of potential delights, and Mr. Sassoon has 
hazarded a rather more careful and diflident approach. Yet, 
after all, neither of those gifted writers has proved entirely cap- 
able of making a satisfactory fusion of the “ lyric ” and “ satiric” 
elements, on which satirical verse depends for its most accom- 
plished effects. The “ lyric’ beauty of satirical verse must 
transpire through the satire itself; or that is the direction in 
which the shining example of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century satirists may be thought to point. Their finest passages 
are, equally, consummate verse and exquisite satire ; while 
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FEUCHTWANGER’S 
CLASSEZC 


Jew Siiss 
66 H's book has had an enor- 
mous sale in English. 
Everybody who respects him- 
self has read it, and about 95 
per cent. of its readers admire 
it extremely.” 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Twentieth English Printing. 10s. 
A very few copies remain of the 
limited Autographed Edition. . 
Ss. 


THOMAS MANN’S 
GREAT NOVEL 


The 
Magic Mountain 


66 W:5 cannot hope to give an 
impression of the enor- 
mous culture which enriches it 
with significant detail; nor of 
the irony, tender, pitiful and 
cruel, which colours it. Enough 
that here is the work of a major 
poet, a master.” SPECTATOR. 
Two vols., 900 pages. 18s. 


Uniform with this, the same 
author’s 


Budden brooks 


Two vols., 750 pages. 15s. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S 
CHILDHOOD STUDY 


Tar 


MID-wEst Childhood. “A 
leaf torn from the book of 


life ...% There is greatness 
in the book of Tar.” SKETCH. 
“A glorious book, rich in 


wisdom, beauty and humour.” 
COUNTRY LIFE. “We shall re- 
member Tar and his surround- 
ings when we have forgotten 
most of the details of our own 
lives.” ABERDEEN PRESS. 10s. 6d. 


FRANK SWINNERTON’S 
ESSAYS 


Tokefield Papers 


66 "Tsroucnour there is a very 

exhilarating air of buoy- 
ancy and sanity.” sKeTcH. “Few 
more pleasant bedside com- 
panions could be chosen.” NEW 
STATESMAN. “ As pleasant as the 
country cottage in which they 
were written.” eer 

Ss. 


D H. LAWRENCE’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


Mornings in Mexico 


66 Presents the colours of his 
> scene with extraordinary 
brilliance and charm.” LIvER- 
POOL Post. “Mr. Lawrence at 
his best.” MORNING POST. 
Second impression. Mr. Law- 


rence’s only new book this 
season, 7s. 6d 


ELINOR WYLIE’S 


Black Armour 


NEW book of poems by 


the author of JENNIFER 
LORN, THE VENETIAN’ GLASS 
NEPHEW, and MORTAL IMAGE. 
Just published. 5s. 


SECKER 


LION 
FEUCHTWANGER’S 
NEW MASTERPIECE 


The Ugly Duchess 


667] “HE sense of power is 

even stronger than in 
the earlier book. Feucht- 
wanger has looked the Middle 
Ages inthe face . . . A 
thronged, inexorable and ob- 
sessing canvas that takes 
imagination for its willing 
captive.” OBSERVER. 


66 T#® vivid colouring and 

bold characterisation, 
the broad sweep and splendid 
rhythm of the narrative, and 
the masterly fashion in which 
the crowded life of the period 
is depicted, are overwhelming. 
The story is a worthy suc- 
cessor to its author’s earlier 
masterpiece.” DAILY HERALD 


66 "T™s tremendous story is 

told with superb art, 
without pause or pity, with the 
extreme of vividness achieved 
by poignant and _ terrible 
detail.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


66 T# character of Marg- 

arete is drawn so care- 
fully, with such insight and 
such wealth of detail, that it 
must rank among the finest 
historical portraits in litera- 
ture.” YORKSHIRE POST 


66 GREAT character study 

and a_ marvellous 
picture of fourteenth century 
Europe.” WESTERN MAIL 


¢¢ JDroves that in Feucht- 

wanger we have one of 
the greatest masters of his- 
torical fiction for a hundred 
years.” WEEKLY DISPATCH 


66 "TERE is epic greatness in 
the terrible portrait of 

this extraordinary woman.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


66 ISTORICAL romance of 

extraordinary quality. 

Herr Feuchtwanger uses his 

scholarship with the skill of 
a great artist.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD 


7s. 6d. 


SECKIR. 


The Vogue of the 
Small Book 


HE most attractive of the 

pocket series, with the most 
distinguished list of titles, is 
THE NEW ADELPHI LIBRARY. Ask 
at your bookseller’s to see the 
full range of the 37 volumes now 
published. Specimen titles are 
Norman Douglas’s souTH WIND, 
Compton Mackenzie’s CARNIVAL, 
THE PASSIONATE ELOPEMENT, and 
GUY AND PAULINE, ae. 
Lawrence’s SEA AND SARDINIA, 
Masefield’s A TARPAULIN MUSTER, 
and the poems of Flecker and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Each 3s. 6d. 
“Big Value”’ 
7s. 6d. 
HE season’s “big value” 


publication in poetry is 
J. C. Squire’s SELECTIONS FROM 
MODERN POETS, comprising both 
Series previously published, reset 
in Garamond, and rearranged 
throughout. “Indispensable to 
a study of contemporary verse.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
“Beautifully produced and 
should make a most acceptable 
present.” EDUCATION (704 pages). 
In fiction, ask at your bookseller’s 
to see Compton Mackenzie’s 
SYLVIA SCARLETT (the two volumes 
in one, just published, 792 pages), 
the complete SINISTER STREET 
(1132 pages), and Oliver Onions’s 
murder-masterpiece, WHOM GOD 
HATH SUNDERED (704 pages). 
Each 7s. 6d. 


Plays 

wo new plays by Noel 

Coward are now ready, 
SIROCCO and HOME CHAT; paper 
3s. 6d., cloth 5s. Lord Lathom’s 
first collection of plays, contain- 
ing WET PAINT and two others, 
with a preface, is newly pub- 
lished under the title of THE 
CURTAIN GOES UP, 7s. 6d. 


Standard Gifts 


verY Christmas hundreds of 

copies are presented of 
FLECKER’S COLLECTED POEMS 
(10s. 6d.). Other established 
gifts are OLD CALABRIA, by 
Norman Douglas, in the illus- 
trated presentation edition (18s.), 
and the ADELPHI JANE AUSTEN 
(7 volumes boxed, 35s.), with 
an introduction by Frank 
winnerton. 


The Pocket 
D. H. Lawrence 


TT following volumes in the 
Complete Pocket Edition 


of the Novels and Tales 
are now ready: THE WHITE 
PEACOCK, THE TRESPASSER, SONS 


AND LOVERS, THE  PRUSSIAN 
OFFICER, THE LOST GIRL, WOMEN 
IN LOVE, AARON’S ROD, THE PLUMED 
SERPENT. Other titles imme- 
diately. “D. H. Lawrence is a 
prodigious novelist, whose works 
need to be studied in series (to 
learn their significance of 
growth), as well as to be re-read 
frequently each for itself.” 
SPECTATOR. Each 3s. 6d. 


SECKER 
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Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Sassoon have tended to dilute satire proper 
with rhapsodic and meditative interludes. 

If it were for no other reason, Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s England 
Reclaimed would be welcome, because it attempts to bring the 
above components into the closer alliance they demand. And 
Mr. Sitwell’s verse succeeds and fails, just as he tightens the 
combination or, insensibly, allows it to relax. Thus the Dedi- 
catory and the earlier part of the Introductory poems never really 
take flight ; Mr. Sitwell is still doubtful which manner of levita- 
tion he had better adopt. But turn to the body of the volume : 

Now watch these phantoms, 
How they tremble into being. 


‘** Tremble into being,’ the phrase, you notice, is expressive of 
Mr. Sitwell’s improved satirical method ; the exuberance, which 
has previously gone into lustily disembowelling certain formal- 
ised, straw-stuffed figures, Mrs. Kinfoot and her companions of 
ignominy, has been diverted to very much more entertaining 
purpose, and Mr. Sitwell is content to launch his attack with an 
obliquity that decidedly increases its vigour. 

And let satire, we ask, be directed by a single aim, which the 
satirist always bears in mind. Mr. Sitwell’s avowed aim is to 
recall at any rate a narrow segment of the English countryside, 
the environs of the manor-house and the queer servile plants 
whose oddities grow protected under its shadow. “In this 
volume,” Mr. Sitwell writes, “‘ the author has attempted to 
find what is, perhaps, a new medium—an imaginative and poetic 
portraiture, by a synthesis of which he aims at recording a 
broad panorama, essentially English, but which seems now, 
by force of circumstance, to be slipping away from us into the 
past.” 

Well, with that respectable ambition, Mr. Sitwell proceeds to 
his re-evocations ‘* However thick the quilting of the dust ”’— 
and there emerge the house-keeper, the gardener, the carpenter, 
and their wives, among artfully arranged garlands of the appro- 
priate symbols : 

Oh, who can describe the grace of Mrs. Hague, 
A Mrs. Noah limned by Botticelli, 
*Mid flowering trees, green winds and pensive flowers, 
A Rousseau portrait, inflated by Picasso ; 
Or seen in summer, 
As through a tapestry 
Of pool, exotic flower and conifer ? 
As Daphne was transformed into a tree, 
So some old elm had turned to Mrs. Hague, 
Thick bole, wide arms and rustic dignity. 


They are portrayed in verse which marks an appreciable 
advance on any collection of poems Mr. Sitwell has so far pub- 
lished. But Mr. Sitwell, we believe, is, by temperament, prim- 
arily a novelist, and some essentially prose image now and again, 
arrests our attention : 


Her very face, and build and engineering 
Shouted her “‘ Female ”’ to his “‘ Male.” 


The quality of the whole is difficult to illustrate, and Mr. Sitwell’s 
eclogues are often contrived with a curious dialectical skill 
which appears chiefly when they are read aloud. The charm 
of the following lines, on the other hand, can speak for itself : 

Her laughter had now lost its questioning, 

The golden arrow had sped out of her voice, 

And left it empty. 

First they noticed the empty quiver: and then, later, 

The new and golden line of fruitfulness. 

At this there came the horror 

Of cross, pained voices 

That had been kind so long— 

Voices pretending tragedy. 

Her feet were set in shame 

And sorrow, for he could not, would not, come to see her, 

Though she defended him and hid his name, 

For her caught ever 

In’ the accidental glory 

Of silver lances, music, trees and sunshine, 

While trumpets blared the eagle voice of glory, 

Which she mistook for honour. 


THE WHIG LORDS 


The House of Lords in the XVIIIth Century. By A. S. TurBer- 
VILLE. Clarendon Press. 21s. 


Between the days of Queen Anne and those of the younger 
Pitt, the House of Lords governed England. The Duke of New- 
castle might go to see the Earl of Chatham in his sick-room and 
find the cold so intense that he clambered fully clothed into 





re, 





another bed which happened to be convenient. But this apparent 
disregard for his dignity showed rather an absence of anxi 
about it which peers in other ages might well envy. Astonishingly 
vulgar people like Thurlow might work their way up into the 
charmed circle without losing the more objectionable traits to 
which that rise was largely due, nabobs might grow like mush. 
rooms in the night of an oriental adventure and rub shoulders 
comfortably with the surviving descendants of William the 
Conqueror’s colonels. Pocket boroughs might be securely held 
by members of the gentry who might drive hard bargains for 
their support in the House of Commons; pot wallopers might 
draw as much as £5 a head for their votes; and the revenues of 
noble houses might be seriously depleted by some great struggle 
for a county seat. A young and extremely obstinate King 
might set systematically to work to use the aristocracy’s weapons 
against themselves. But whatever the obstacles against which 
the Whig influence might have to struggle, whatever the means 
by which it was secured, and whatever the origin of the great 
Whig lords, their position was unchallenged save by one com- 
petitor, the staunchly Protestant, liberty-loving populace. In 
the eighteenth century, if a nobleman was a nobleman, a mob 
was emphatically a mob. Odd as Newcastle must have looked 
in Lord Chatham’s bed, the Lords who arrived in the Upper 
Chamber fresh from the attentions of the Gordon rioters must 
have looked odder still. If they had carried out the rash sug- 
gestion that they should sally forth with the Lord Chancellor 
at their head to rescue one of their brethren who was in grave 
danger of being torn to pieces, they would probably have 
emerged from the encounter with wigs and robes in even graver 
disorder. But the Gordon rioters dispersed in due course and 
left aristocratic prestige pretty much where they found it. The 
very fact that the Government never tackled the task of creating 
an adequate police force, seems to show sublime confidence in 
the security of its position. 

Mr. Turberville has got together a good deal of material about 
this aristocratic golden age—he summarises conscientiously the 
main debates of the Upper Chamber, gives short sketches of 
some of the main characters among the peers, and has collected 
some old and a few new anecdotes and some details about pro- 
cedure, constitutional cases and other aspects of his subject. 
But his book hardly tackles the obvious question of why the 
House of Lords in the eighteenth century was allowed to reign 
supreme over the country which had beheaded Charles I, 
exhumed Cromwell’s body and dismissed James II. The answer 
would seem to be that, like most people who tried to govern 
England between the defeat of the Armada and the advent of 
Napoleon, the Whigs did not really govern at all. Unlike 
James I they had no ideas, unlike Strafford they did not attempt 
administration, unlike Laud they had no programme, unlike the 
Major-Generals they hardly attempted to keep order, like 
Charles II they lived by intrigue and corruption and a graceful 
way of doing nothing. When Chatham, like William III and 
Marlborough, tried to rouse it from its lethargy by an appeal 
to national pride and acquisitiveness, it only needed George III's 
announcement that he gloried in the name of Briton to produce 
the peace of Paris, and to turn the great Commoner into a sulky, 
invalid Peer. People like Dr. Sacheverell, John Wilkes and Lord 
George Gordon and the members of the Boston tea-party were 
perpetually cropping up to remind their Lordships how dan- 
gerous it was to do anything but accumulate sinecures, make 
eloquent speeches, and reward the loyalty of their inferiors. 
‘“‘ The record of oligarchical government in Great Britain during 
the eighteenth century,” says Mr. Turberville, “* revealed the 
defects, as well as the virtues, of oligarchical statesmanship. It 
failed where the situation demanded a sympathetic appreciation 
of unfamiliar points of view, of other conditions of life, of the 
emergence of the novel problems of a new age.” In other words, 
as long as it stuck to its routine of jobbery and intrigue, all went 
well. A man of really first-class ability like Walpole could 
succeed in keeping sleeping dogs asleep, and a genius like Chatham 
could achieve a year of victories like 1759, and the foundations 
of the social order nevertheless remained unbroken. But the 
general opinion of the hereditary legislators no doubt was that 
things would be a good deal safer if nothing were done at all 
except to oil the machine of government frequently and me 
thodically. And certainly the results of such attempt at making 
any other use of that machinery as those made in America after 
1765 were not encouraging. Perhaps that is why after reading 
Mr. Turberville’s book one feels that very little happened after 
all in the House of Lords in the eighteenth century. 
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RELUCTANTLY 
TOLD 


By 
JANE HILLYER 


With an INTRODUCTION by 
JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D., 


who writes 


«& TEACHERS, employers and social workers 
in particular should find it a most instructive 
book. Physicians will find it most 
illuminating.” 


** Here we have a book on insanity in which we 
are spared none of its torturing ghastliness, 
none of the bitter and actual experiences of 
treatment: but because the author is something 
of a poet and very much of a human being, we 
never taste the dregs of the theme. It planes 
and soars above our everyday life even when we 
are in the depths of the deep abyss in which 
Miss Hillyer found herself so often during the 
years of mental disequilibrium. She envelops 
her thoughts with great delicacy and they make 
pictures as fine as frost patterns upon window- 
panes.” 


“ This is a book that the public, whether they 
i are directly or generally interested in the 
problem of insanity, should read with atten- 
tion and respect. Those who are personally 
connected with institutions for the insane will 
find much to study in it.”—Liverpool Post. 


“In spite of its occasional horror, it is an 
attractive book; it is so well written, and such a 
pathetic human document.”—Northern Echo. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The 
FIFTH PESTILENCE 


By ALEXEI REMIZOV 


The Times Literary Supplement: 
“ His importance is obvious.” 


EDWIN MUIR in The Nation: 
“ Obviously Remizov is a writer 
of original and grotesque imagi- 
nation - a fascinating, 
original and very accomplished 
one. For this reason, and for 
the excellence of the translation 

this book should be read.” 


wa 6d. net, 
* 


WIT’S END 
By STEWART CAVEN 


The Times Literary Supplement: 

“This is clever entertainment, 

spiced with acute observation 
and epigram.” 


Daily News: 
*“*Mr. Caven increases his re- 
putation with each new book. 
His story is excellent entertain- 
ment.” 


Daily Telegraph: 
“ Wit’s End has in it the making 
of a stable success. . . . It is 
an original and ingenious tale, 
cleverly conceived and cleverly 
worked out, with abundant 
humour.” 


7s. Od. net. 
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A VILLON FANTASY 


The Romance of Villon. Translated by 
Hamisu MILEs. 


By Francis Carco. 
Knopf. 21s. 


The poems of Francois de Montcorbier, called Villon, present 
just such a problem as the Sonnets of Shakespeare. How far 
are they personal, the “ frissons ... sous la masque” of 
a poet in the modern sense? To understand the lyric poetry 
of the Middle Ages one must realise the conventions to which 
it was subject. ‘On posait au pauvre baladin comme les 
chansonniers de Paris aujourd’hui posent au bohéme farceur,” 
writes André Thérive, and he claims that Villon, who adhered 
closely to the traditions of the fifteenth century, was not a 
personal poet, but a moralist ; while the regrets of “* ci-devant 
belles heaulmiéres *’ are but a topic borrowed from the Epicurean 
philosophers which has, since Villon, supplied inspiration to 
dozens of satiric poets. Villon wrote, as his contemporaries 
wrote, for the Intellectuals—the clerks, for the word had a 
wider denomination than it has now. But, of all those didactic 
rhymesters now dead, he is the only one that lives. 

How far this estimate is correct, of a poet now so far away 
and whose life was so obscure, one can never know. Does he 
live only because he was a better poet? Or was he a better 
poet because he put more of himself into his work than the 
others ? The history of literature would suggest the former— 
of France it is certainly true that ‘ l’impudeur sentimentale 
est une mode récente; et jamais avant notre époque on ne 
félicitait les gens de montrer leur cceur.” But this is a poor 
theory for the imaginative writer, and M. Francis Carco, very 
sensibly if with little justification, has taken the other point 
of view. The result achieved is a very readable novel, even 
though, in the words of one of M. Carco’s own poems: 


Villon qu’on chercherait céans 
N’est plus 14...” 


That Villon was bachelier, licencié, and maitre és arts, murdered 
a priest Sermoise, fled from Paris, returned, robbed the College 
of Navarre, fled again, was condemned to death and saved 
by either the birth of the Duc d’Orléans’ daughter or (thirty-one 
months later) her entrance into Orléans ; that he met the Duc 
de Bourbon, was imprisoned by the Bishop of Orléans, released 
when Louis XI. entered Meung, returned to Paris, was im- 
prisoned for theft—released—imprisoned for a quarrel— 
condemned to death—released, and banished for ten years ! 
—these are the most certain facts associated with his “ sad 
bad glad mad” career. 

But M. Carco has read Villon’s big testament and his little 
testament, and knows much more. We hear how he loved 
first Marion, fille-de-joie, then Martha and Catherine, better 
born but not much better any other way; how he was the 
bully of La Grosse Margot and met the “ ci-devant belle heaul- 
miére’’; and how, having just escaped the “ corde d’une 
toise,” he ran into it again through the treachery of Piez Blans. 
There is more romance here than Frangois Villon; judged as 
@ novel of adventure, it is good. 

So is Mr. Hamish Miles’ translation, on the whole. At times 
one is reminded of Mr. Seymour Hicks masquerading in the 
dressing-gown of M. Sacha Guitry. But the gap is no bigger 
than that, except when something—it must be hurry or laziness 
—has caused a complete and ludicrous misinterpretation. 
On page 25 one is puzzled to find Francois reply, to his mother’s 
anxiety over his pallor: “Bah! It is just to tease you a 
little.’ M. Carco wrote: ‘ C’est vous tourmenter pour bien 
peu!” But this happens very seldom, though sometimes the 
gist of M. Carco’s dialogue is much more obscure than here. 

A certain amount of Villon’s verse is quoted in the text— 
necessarily, when his poetry is read as so ingenuous a commentary 
on his life. Translations are appended at the end, verse trans- 
lations which suffer from the usual ineptitudes: 


Wilt thou live long? So God vouchsafe me, yes— 
Then must thou—what ?—Repent ; forswear idlesse 
And study—What ?—the lore of righteousness. 


This retains, far less than M. Carco’s variation on a Villonesque 
theme, the spirit of : 


Veulx tu vivre ?—Dieu m’en doint la puissance ! 
Il te faut—Quoy ?—Remors de conscience, 

Lire sans fin.—En quoy ?—Lire en science, 
Laisser les folz !—Bien j’y adviseray.— 

Or le retien !—J’en ay bien souvenance.— 
N’atens pas tant que tourne a desplaisance. 
Plus ne t’en dis.—Et je m’en passerey. 





MODERN OXFORD 


A History of the University of Oxford. Vol. I{I: Modern Oxford, 
By Sir Cuartes Matter. Methuen. 21s. 


Imagine a conscientious and merciless tourist meeting Sir 
Charles Mallet somewhere between the Broad and the High, 
and asking him blandly, as tourists will, just the one innocent 
question: ‘‘ What has been happening here in the last two 
hundred and forty years ?”” Most men, when they are greeted 
by this sort of thing, answer evasively, or, with a surer instinct 
of self-preservation, aver that they are strangers to the place 
themselves. But this is not Sir Charles Mallet’s way—his 
answer is in this book. He would be the first to admit that it is 
not a complete one—it is safe to say that if he had taken three 
times the space, he could have written his book twice as easily, 
But his questioner would have to be dead to all sense of shame 
if he did not feel that coals of fire had been heaped on his head 
by the matter and the manner of the answer. No one has any 
right to ask such a question, much less to expect it to be answered 
as it is here. 

For Sir Charles Mallet has concerned himself not merely with 
University history in the narrow sense—with how the University 
has governed and reformed itself and been reformed from outside, 
with the Great Commissions, with the development of studies, 
and the relations of the Colleges to the University and the 
growth of University and College buildings, but with the whole 
field of Oxford life. He is interested in simply everything, in 
what is and was talked about in College Common Rooms, in 
how the young men were looked after and neglected, in who was 
worth knowing at this or that time among dons or undergradu- 
ates, in scandals and oddities, riots, intrigues, fashions and 
crazes, in what set the tone and made the colour of University 
life, and in all the changes and revolutions which have passed 
across the face of Oxford between the heyday of Jacobitism and 
the advent of ‘‘ Modern Greats.”’ Strange as it may seem in an 
historian of the University, he is just as keen to tell us about 
undergraduates as about dons and heads of houses, about Oxford 
as the home of youth as about Oxford as a seat of learning : he 
is the kind of guide who will take you down to the Isis or into the 
digs of a third-year man just as readily as into a College Chapel, 
or to Convocation or the Schools. As you wander with him 
from College to College, and from the Bodleian to the Clarendon 
Press or the Botanical Gardens, he will give you now a piece of 
architectural criticism, now an anecdote of a famous academic 
character, now a trait of contemporary manners, now the tale 
of a College faction fight, now a reminiscence of some great man’s 
boyhood, now even a good story about a College cook. He can 
tell you where young Southey, of Balliol, first met young Coler- 
idge, over from Cambridge on a visit, and where Shelley asked a 
poor woman in a piercing voice, ‘* Will your baby tell us anything 
about pre-existence, Madam?” We can hold our breath in the 
Oriel Common Room while the Provost introduces two great 
antagonists with “ Arnold, I don’t think you know Newman,” 
or in the Master’s lodgings at Balliol when Dr. Jenkyns greets a 
small freshman called Jowett with ‘‘ Do my eyes deceive me, 
or do I see a gentleman in my dining-room with his cap on?” 
He takes us back to the days when a Proctor died of hard drink- 
ing, which he called ‘‘ a consumption of the lungs,” and two 
Fellows of All Souls’ in *“* an abominable riot ” dined off beheaded 
woodcocks “* in contempt of the B. Martyr.” He prints for the 
first time the majestic conclusion of W. E. Gladstone’s Final 
Schools paper : 


I am aware that this paper must from its length, and from the 
time it occupies to get anything like an outline of the subject, have 
many marks of haste, and probably much of repetition and omis- 
sion, besides more serious errors—and in particular, that the latter 
part is abrupt and slovenly—but as much has been done as time and 
hesitation would allow me. There is not even time to re-peruse. 


Also we find the letter of the Irish workman, James O’Shea, 
who was employed on the carving of the new Museum: “If I 
was to Doo all the upper windows i would carv every Jamb for 
nothing for the Sake of art a Lone—rather than Lave them.” 
He reminds us of how in the Sheldonian Disraeli declared that 
he was on the side of the angels, and Ruskin hoped that youths 
who had an eye for colour might find before they went down 
that there are rainbows elsewhere than in jockeys’ jackets, and 
of Newman announcing from the pulpit of St. Mary’s that it 
would be “ a gain to this country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at 
present it shows itself to be.” We can watch, round about 
1760, Bentham arriving at Queen’s, a strange dwarfed sensitive 
little creature of twelve, and Gibbon at fifteen installed im 
Magdalen New Building with a stock of erudition which would 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION 
By G. G. COULTON, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
Volume II. With 7 plates and 8 text-figures's Demy 
8vo. 31s 6d net. Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought. 


This volume takes the work from 1200 to 1400 a.v., and 
deals with the Friars and the Dead Weight of Tradition. 
Volume I covered the period from 1000 to 1200 a.p. and was 
entitled ‘‘St Bernard, His Predecessors and Successors.” 


THE NATURE OF EXISTENCE 


By J. McT. E. McTAGGART. 
Volume II. Edited by C. D. Broad, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 30s net. 


The late Dr McTaggart left behind him a paper of instruc- 
tions in which he expressed the wish that Dr Broad should 
undertake the publication of the second and last volume of 
his Nature of Sictenee, if he should die before the MS had 
been printed. 


Volume I, published in 1921, was described by The Holborn 
Review as “the first volume of what is perhaps to be his 
masterpiece. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
IN EAST ANGLIA 
By J. REID MOIR. 


With 25 plates and 74 text-figures. 
Royal 8vo. 15s net. 


There is, perhaps, no other part of the world richer in the 
remains of our remote ancestors than Suffolk and Norfolk, 


and in this volume the author has endeavoured to give an 
easily understood account of these remains, which, in many 
cases, are of such a nature as to have implications extending 
far beyond the relatively small area in which they have been 
discovered. 





THE LATER COURT HANDS 
IN ENGLAND 


From the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth Century. 
Illustrated from the Common Paper of the Scriveners’ 
Company of London, the English Writing Masters, 

and the Public Records. 


By HILARY JENKINSON. 


With 66 text-figures and a portfolio containing 49 
plates (44 in collotype). Imperial 8vo. 45s net. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


Rivals in the American Revolution, 
By C. H. VAN TYNE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

Sir George Watson Foundation Lectures, 1927. 
Professor Van Tyne is one of the authors whose 
works have been condemned by the Mayor of 

Chicago. 

Contents:—The Struggle for Truth about the American 
Revolution; The Rival British and American Merchants in 
the Revolution; The Rival Anglicans and Dissenters in the 
Revolution; The Influence of English and American Lawyers 
in the Revolution; The Rival Soldiers of America and 
England; The Opposing Diplomats of England and America. 


he author is Professor of History in the University of 
Michigan, 





PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOLDIER 
By F. C. BARTLETT, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


This book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 
Psychology in its relation to the problems involved in the 
selection and training of a recruit. Part II deals with social 
Psychology. The third part gives a brief account of some 


of the mental disorders of warfare and of their treatment. 


in so far as a knowledge of these matters is necessary and 


helpful to the ordinary military officer. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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ONO BORUTOROAC 





WPS NG 


DAL OLNG. 


LORD SHAW Dunfermline 


“Tt is a kindly and a noble message which is given us in 
this book—Be strong, be sane, be simple, and you shall 
endure ”—Puwblic Opinion. “ Sense, toleration, strength, 
these qualities pervade Lord Shaw’s memories and specula- 
tions ”"—Times. “ This amazing Scot. Some excellent first- 
hand accounts of famous trials apart from politics, 
it is a kindly and noble message which is given us in this 
book ’—Westminster Gazette. “A delightful book of 
Memories ”"—Daily Express. “A delight to read ”— 
Guardian. “ Wise and witty.”—Daily Dispatch. “ Enlivened 
by shrewd comments on life and lhterature.”—Daily Mail. 
“Sets forth a philosophy of life which will be an 
inspiration to many.”’—Sunday Herald. 

Illustrated. 18s. net. 


e e 
The World Crisis: 
e 
A Criticism by 
Col. the LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE, G.C.M.G. 
Admiral SIR REGINALD BACON, K.C.B., D.S.O. 





K.C.V.0., General SIR W. D. BIRD, C.B., G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., General SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., 
and SIR CHARLES OMAN, M.P. 10s. 6d: net 

Send card for Specimen Xmas No. “ THE BOOK- 

LOVER.” Beautifully produced in four colours 

with 70 illustrations. POST FREE 

& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 

Also Publishers of HUTGHINSON’'S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 
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‘| HENRY ALKEN. By WALTER SHAW ‘|: 
SPARROW. With a Chapter on the Alken Family, 4 
" and Introduction by Sir Theodore Cook, Editor of The |" 
Field, being the first volume of a new series entitled |: 
| “* The Sport of our Fathers.” 8 Plates in Colour and} 
4 64 Subjects in Half-tone. Ordinary Edition, 21s. net. — } 
| Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper (250 only), |; 
‘| numbered and signed, 63s. net. | t 
; “No such monograph on this a artist has ever been 


if published before . . . the best ristmas present in the book Ht 
Hi market of the day.”—The Field, tt 


A GALLANT COMPANY. By the Hon. 
" Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., LL.D. |: 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. f 


f Sir John has here in thirteen distinguished sketches explained | 
how the glorious traditions of the old Army were built up. ! 


, “* Endowed with life, told in a virile style, ... recalls gallant | 
i! gentlemen out of the past.”—Times Lit. Supplement, ft 


" ARMAMENTS AND THE NON-COM. ‘: 
' BATANT. To the “ Front Line Troops” of the 
| Future. By E. F. SPANNER. Illus. 12s. 6d. net. |; 


Government, i.c., Parliamentary, control of expenditure on 
armaments is a farce—an elaborate camouflage which is full of |!" 
1 menace to the non-combatants—the “ Front Line Troops” of 18 
i! the future. 


} “Mr, Spanner is no scare-monger, but an expert writing on |’ 
it a subject with which he is thoroughly familiar.”—Daily News. i! 


" THE GENTLE ART. By DION CLAYTON 
" CALTHROP. _ Illustrated by Eleanor Fortescue 
“| Brickdale. Imp. \6mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book on Fishing which will delight all fishermen and the "! 
f general reader as well, 
" 
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MOTTRAM 


“Centuries from now, perhaps, when 
the glamour of the flamboyant school 
of war literature has wholly faded, 
men and women who speak our lan- 
guage will turn to The Spanish Farm 
Trilogy for a picture of reality all the 
more terrible because of the quietude 
of its tones and the sombre disillusion 
of its ultimate message.” FORTNIGHTLY 
review. R. H. Mottram’s classic of 
the war is now in its 3rd Large Im- 
pression. 800 pages, '7s. 6d. net. 
The three novels— 
The Spanish Farm (with a preface by 
John Galsworthy) 
Sixty-four, Ninety-four ! and 
The Crime at Vanderlynden’s 
—are also now obtainable at 
2s. 6d. net each. 
Our Mr. Dormer, 
R. H. Mottram’s picture of 19th 
Century England at peace, is in its 
3rd Large Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
LONDON 





ty 





JOHN WEBSTER 
Edited by F. L. Lucas 
FELLOW OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 18s. net each. 
*x 


Vol. I Bibliography, General Introduction, Webster’s 
Life, Webster’s Imitation, The White Devil. 


Vol. II The Duchess of Malfi, The Devil’s Law-Case. 


Vol. III A Cure for a Cuckold, Appius and Virginia, 
Minor Works, Poetic and Dramatic. 


| Vol. IV Characters, Anything for a Quiet Life, The Fair 
Maid of the Inn, Appendices, Index to the 
Commentary. 














VOLUMES MAY BE PURCHASED SEPARATELY 





ee 


This Edition of Webster, beautifully printed by the 

Cambridge University Press, will provide the complete 

and standard text for very many years to come. It is a 
monument of fine scholarship. 





— 
CHATTO & WINDUS, LONDON 
—— ———— — — __A@B Jj=SeSSSDEE=E]ELEEESSEEEEE 




























have puzzled a doctor and a degree of ignorance of which a school- 
boy would have been ashamed, and we can see Morris and Burne. 
Jones meeting at Exeter matriculation nearly a century later, 
We can read the ferocious italics of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Edinburgh Review article of 1881: “ There is to be found among 
those to whom Oxford confides the business of education, an infin- 
itely smaller proportion of men of literary reputation, than a 

the actual instructors of any other University in the world.’ And 
we can follow the deft and lively narrative of jthe great Commis. 
sion appointed in 1850, and of the others which followed it down 
to post-war days. 


There may be misprints, there may be sins of omission, there 
may even be inaccuracies in all the mass of facts and figures 
which Sir Charles Mallet, in his quick, nervous, indefatigable 
way has sifted and marshalled in five hundred pages of text and 
footnotes. But there must be something seriously wrong with 
anyone who does not feel that what the author has done for hig 
University puts him high indeed on the roll of her benefactors, 
As we dodge motor cars in her narrow streets, or gaze at vast 
laboratories in her parks, or trudge through red brick suburbs, 
to look at what is left of the view of her from Shotover or Cumnor, 
we can carry his picture with us to remind us of what she is, of 
how, under all the efficiency and all the bustle, it is still true that 
‘* her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
Men do say that Oxford is now, after Rome, the noisiest city in 
Europe. But there is still moonlight in Radcliffe Square, and 
silence under Magdalen elms. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Story of Music: An Historical Sketch of the Changes in Musical 
Form, By Pavut BEkKER. Translated by M. D. HeErter- 
Norton and Auice Kortscnak. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Herr Bekker begins at once by saying that his object is to deny the 
theory of evolution in art. The original title of his book was simply, 
The History of Change in Music. He writes: 

Only appearances change, so that what takes place is transforma- 
tion and not development . .. Men have always been men, at 
least as clever, at least as talented and inventive as ourselves. 

On this bed-rock of fixity he builds an interesting argument. But he 

takes at least as much for granted as the most facile evolutionist ; 

and he is obliged to ignore some very obvious facts. We have, it is 
true, no intelligible records of early European music ; and it is difficult 
in an historical period of a few hundred years to note development. 

But polyphony and harmony are an undoubted advance on Gregorian 

plain-song. Whether music-drama is a higher form of art than 

opera, and so-called “‘ programme musi¢e”’ than abstract composition, 
is, of course, debatable. But even Herr Bekker is led to speak of 

“the growth of part singing’? and of ‘“‘some new developments”? in 

the sonata-form. That may be the fault of his translators, though 

we doubt it, for confusion lies in the argument. Criticism of indi- 
vidual composers is not a main object of his book. On the whole, 
he writes intelligently of the established masters ; but he overrates 


Bruckner, and raises Verdi, after the curious fashion in Germany, to 
the level of Wagner. 


The Murder at Fleet. By E. Brerr Younc. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


The Splendid Adventure of Hannibal Tod. By EpGar JErpson. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


The Murder in the Pallant. By J. S. Fuetcuer. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Out of the last score or so of stories of this general type that we 
have read, these are the three best. It is hardly necessary to say 
more than that they may all be rather specially recommended to 
readers who like well-written “‘ adventure stuff.” For all these three 
authors can write well. Mr. Jepson’s genre is well known, and Hannibal 
Tod is an excellent example of it. The Murder in the Pallant is cer- 
tainly up to, and perhaps rather above, the level of Mr. Fletcher's 
best detective tales. It is better than the Green Rope and the 
Massingham Butterfly, and as good even as the Mortover Mystery. 
If Mr. Brett Young’s book is the best of the three, that is because not 
only is its plot exceedingly ingenious, but the tale is so well told that 
even if the element of criminal mystery were cut out of it it would 
still be well worth reading. 


More Words Ancient and Modern. By Ernest Weekty, M.A. 
Murray. 5s. 

Ever since the day when a lady commended Dr. Johnson for exclud- 
ing from his dictionary the naughty expressions for which she had s0 
diligently searched, the study of words has been at once the most 
fascinating of sciences and the most clogged with pendantry. The 
average dictionary is duller than Bradshaw, whereas it should be rich 
like Lempriére. Trench, for all his inaccuracy and want of humour, 
was at least entertaining ; he imagined words as something more than 
dry flowers pressed between parchment. And Mr. Fowler’s treatment 
of grammar was quite exciting. In More Words Ancient and Modern 








Mr, Weekly has produced an excellent book, quite apart from its 
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OXFORD BOOKS 








jp the rush preceding (hristmas 
it not infrequently happens 
that books of mature scholarship 
are overlooked. Here are a few, 
in ‘various subjects, which are 
particularly recommended. 








CARMELITES IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
(Bassora.) 1623-1733. 


A contribution to the history of Christian Missions 
in the East by Agathangelus of St. Theresa and 
others ; now edited for the first time, with trans- 
lation, notes, etc., from an autograph MS., by 
SIR HERMANN GOLLANCZ. 


F’cap. 4to, p. xxiv.+670 42s. net. 





A SURVEY OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY STATISTICS. 


By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS 
CARADOG JONES. Ios. net. 


and D. 





SECOND CHAMBERS: Az Inductive Study 
of Political Science. 
By SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT. A new 


edition, revised and, in part, rewritten. 10s. 6d. 
net. 





THE MECHANISM OF THE 
STATE. 


By SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Two vols. 
42s. net. 


MODERN 





THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By S. E. MORISON. Two volumes. 


32s. 
net. 





FROM BISMARCK TO THE WORLD WAR 
By ERICH BRANDENBURG. ais. net. 





ETHICAL STUDIES. 


By F. H. BRADLEY. New edition revised 
by the author before his death. 15s. net. 





SIR JOHN HAWKINS. The Time : The Man. 
By J. A. WILLIAMSON. 20s. neé. 





THE IRON AGE IN ITALY. 
By DAVID RANDALI, MACIVER. 8s. 
nel, 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 


George 
Washington 


The Human Being and the Hero. 
1732-1762 
ty RUPERT HUGHES 


In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated. 18/- net. 

“A fascinating book, in which he shows the real 
Washington—a man who loved fox-hunting, stayed in and 
played cards when it snowed, went to the play, danced, and 
loved fighting—not the ‘Sunday-school hero’ he has 
generally been painted” (Daily Express). “Vivid and 
fascinating” (Weekly Dispatch). “A remarkable book ” 
(Sunday Times). “The style is ‘snappy’... but a 
sincere and likable picture emerges ” (Star). 


The Mediterranean 
and Beyond Ilustrated. 


ty NORMA LORIMER 21. «:. 


“Miss Lorimer writes agreeably about her experiences 
. .. contains much that is interesting and attractive ” (Times). 
“ Always lively and interesting . . . she is always entertaining, 
and her account of her travels makes excellent reading ” 
(Westminster Gazette). “Of much interest, written with 
vivacity, full of shrewd comment, and thoroughly readable 
from beginning to end” (Glasgow Herald). “I derived un- 
adulterated pleasure. Miss Lorimer travels with a gay heart, 
and her gaiety is infectious. She enjoys everything, and her 
comments are apt and original—never banal; she is not 
afraid to be discursive ; is conscious of the dignity of history 
behind the present scene—in short, 
she is an ideal traveller ” (Star). 
Send for Xmas No.‘ THE BOOKLOVER.’ POSTFREE. 


Mt UI CHINS ON. 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Kow, E. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS OF KASHMIR 
By ETHELBERT BLATTER, 8.J.. Ph.D., F.L.8. Ilustrated 
by_63 coloured and 1 black-and-white plate, figuring 371 of the 
different species of the beautiful flowers found in Kashmir aud 
Northern India. Vol I. 21s. net, post free 22s. 


GIDEON ALGERNON MANTELL, LL.D., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S., SURGEON AND GEOLOGIST 
By SIDNEY STOKES. With two Genealogical Trees (after 
illiam Berry) and 8 illustrations. An edition limited to 500 
copies. 12s, 6d. net, post free 13s, 3d. 
This book records the main features of Mantell's life and the work 
which he did with great persistence under unfavourable circumstances, 


A SYNTHETIC PSYCHOLOGY, or Evolution as a 
Psychological Phenomenon 
By PERCY GRIFFITH, M.Inst.C.E., M.1.Mech.E., F.G.8., 
F.R.San.l 7s. 6d. net, post free 8s. 


BIG GAME AND BIG LIFE 
By J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. With a Foreword by R. B. 
Cunninghasme-Graham. [Illustrated by 174 Photographs, Draw- 
ings and Map. 21s, net, post free 22s. 

The Daily Mail says: ‘‘ In introducing this book of adventure and 
hunting, Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham says that it is ‘writ by a 
super-caveman,’ and certainly Mr. Dowsett seems to deserve the 
application. He has strange things to tell us.” 


BISEXUALITY. An Eesay on Extraversion and Introversion. 
By THEODORE J. FAITHFULL. 3s 6d. net, post free 4s. 
Two Ideal Gift Books for Boys and Girls. 


THE FASCINATION OF OUR RAILWAYS 
By “ MERCURY.”’ 5s. net, post free 5s. 6d. 
— is a book which will rejoice the heart of every boy—young 
or ‘ 
““* Mercury’ is to be congratulated on producing a readable, 
instructive, accurate, and interesting book admirably adapted to the 
class of reader for whom it is designed.”—Railway Gasette. 


KATINKA’S TRAVELS TO THE HIMALAYA, AND 


FOX, OR A DOG’S LIFE 


2 Sue for ae By ” Ay ny Sg > sgl Illustrated by 
ret Tem . &3, m post free fe 
_ Guile © novel Sask for children.””—British W eekly. 


Three Books by Dr. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 
Each 7s. 6d. net, post free 8a. 
REJUVENATION (9 French editions; 2 English). 
THE CURE OF OBESITY. 
BEAUTY: HOW TO REGAIN AND RETAIN (6 French editions). 


83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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thoroughness and accuracy. Even a phonetic speller would be 
interested and would realise, at any rate for the moment, that half the 
significance of words lies in their history. Mr. Weekly has taken a 
hundred compound words like aspen-leaf, round-robin, wiseacre, and 
followed their queer changes of meaning. Jackanapes he ingeniously 
derives from Jack of Naples, instead of the more usual jack(an)ape ; 
scot-free was recorded in the thirteenth century as meaning “‘ free of 
taxation.”” He pokes fun at the clever people who have twisted 
bi elsh Rabbit into Welsh Rarebit and grass-widow into grace-widow ; 
ins excellent article on beefeater dismisses the idea of a corruption from 
the French buffetier, and continues: ‘‘A beefeater, incredible as it 
may seem, is an eater of beef.”” The book is necessarily packed with 
quotations, chosen with a delightful capriciousness from anything 
between The Tale of Sir Topas and Daily News, Gardening Note, 
March 29th, 1927. The preface refers to these articles as “‘ a collection 
of short stories’ ; and certainly we would rather read Mr. Weekly’s 
Honeymoon than nine-tenths of the fiction which clings to that period. 


On Straw and Other Conceits. By D. B. Wynpuam Lewis. Methuen. 


Ill Tell the World! By E. V. Knox. Illustrated by Georce Morrow. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Mr. Lewis is the latest of the Chestertonian scribes. He lives in 
Paris and praises England. There is more than a hint of Mr. Belloc 
in his Song in Praise of St. Dunstan and Sussex : 

St. Dunstan was a Sussex Man, 
Benedicamus Domino. 
He drank strong ale from a silver can, 
Semper sit laudatio. 


But most of these pieces are in prose. They defend, in a rather 
flamboyant style, the old things and attack the new. Mr. Lewis’s 
jolly dislike of Tchekov, Americans, psycho-analysis and the Adelphi, 
his enthusiasm for wine, fairies and old songs, are always too energetic 
to be tedious. 

Iu Tell the World is a guide-book to England for Americans ; 
but it was written, of course, for Englishmen. Mr. Knox’s version of 
English history, interrupted by advertisements of Hampton Court 
(where Henry VIII made divorce easy) and of the Bank of England 
(which should be visited at night), is excellent fun. The ancient 
Britons were 100 per cent. he-men and she-women. The Normans are 
described “‘ with their habit of perspiring on cart-horses in the Holy 
Land.” There is a chapter on London, Eng., in which public buildings 
are divided into those where the visitor may keep his stick and those 
where he may not. Mr. Morrow’s drawings have caught the exuberant 
spirit of this book. 


The Charm of Cambridge. By S. C. Rozserrs, 
Blackall. Black. 21s. 

It is a curious fact that while sightseeing becomes every day more 
breathless and superficial, the quality of travel-sketches and even of 
guide-books is steadily improving. The Charm of Cambridge is, in 
its paging and printing alone, a work of art. It is the sort of book 
which gives the reader a feeling of satisfaction. Mr. Roberts has 
written a short essay about each of the colleges, partly descriptive 
and partly historical, about their foundation, Royal visits, the 
presence of a Milton or a Calverley—such detail as relieves history of 
its formality. The Wassail horn at Corpus is described, Pepys is 
mentioned as having visited Magdalene, his old college, and drunk 
** his belly full of beer,”’ and, of course, Hobson is recalled in Milton’s 
sonnet and in proverb. There is very little about undergraduates ; 
it is a picture of Cambridge in vacation. Mr. Blackall’s drawings have 
few figures to distract the eye from lawns and buildings; their 
emphatic quietness and an effect of steady sunlight give the proper 
suggestion of living antiquity. His “‘ Trinity College: The Hall from 
Nevile’s Court,” and “ Christ’s College: The Gateway,” must be 
specially mentioned for their fine rendering of the mottled shades and 
texture of stone. 


Illustrated by W. G. 


Cloud-Capp’d Towers. By Viscounr Esner. Murray. 15s. 


Lord Esher shows a charming fancy in the title and treatment 
of his latest book. The series of essays, biographical and incidentally 
autobiographical, making up most of it are written around certain 
famous places which set the figures with whom he deals against 
their historical background. Revisiting the glimpses of Lowther 
Castle, first known to him as a child guest, he spans a period of two 
generations. Then he carries us to Eton, where he finds little change 
in the essential spirit of the school between the ’sixties of last century 
and now. Thence the scene passes to Nevile’s Court, where Lord 
Esher had his rooms in Trinity College, Cambridge, first as under- 
graduate and later as extension lecturer. Next come Hughenden, 
with its memories of Disraeli; Devonshire House, social centre of 
Whig influence, and Studley Royal, home of Lord Ripon. A brief 
extract from General Gordon’s last letter from Khartoum to Lord 
Esher serves as text for an illustration of the author’s felicity in 
verse as in his prose. The most interesting chapter in the book is 
that on ‘“‘ Marlborough House,” in which Lord Esher, a close friend 
of King Edward, etches in less than thirty pages perhaps the most 
balanced estimate of the King as Prince and Sovereign as yet pub- 
lished. Cloud-Capp’d Towers ends happily with a chapter entitled 
**Baseless Fabric,”’ in which the author makes a reasoned defence 





of “ Victorianism ’—or rather ‘ Victorians *—and tilts with gentle 
irony and good-humoured tolerance against their present day 
detractors. ‘These unhurried pages crowded with great names con- 
clude with a word in favour of the meliorist: ‘‘Let it be sufficient 
that you have in some slight degree ameliorated mankind, and do 
not think that amelioration a matter of small importance.” 


Capitalist Combines. 
paper, Is. 

This is a remarkably clear and balanced account of industria] 
combinations. Miss Colman sketches the rapid growth of the move. 
ment and its causes, showing that it is an essential part of modern 
economic development. She distinguishes the main forms taken by 
the combines, and their advantages and disadvantages to the 
community. As for what is to be done about them, it is pretty 
evident that the attempt to ‘“‘ bust the trusts” is hopeless; the 
Americans have tried that and failed. But the Big Business 
combination is too formidable a thing to be left alone ; some degree 
of State control is imperative. What shape that control should 
take must depend, no doubt, on the circumstances in different industries 
and in different countries. In one case a control of prices, or an 
“* Excess Profits Duty,’”? may seem desirable, at any rate as a first 
step to a fuller supervision. In another case Government may have 
to impose closer regulation. Miss Colman cites one or two interesting 
examples of what has been done—e.g., under the Railways Act of 
1921 in this country, in Germany under the coal-mines law of 1919, 
She hints, in summing up, that no really adequate protection will be 
found, either for the consumer or the worker, save through the 
public ownership and use of capital. But, if that be so, it will probably 
come gradually, and the next stage will be one in which the great 
capitalist combines are transformed into what Mr. Keynes has called 
‘**semi-autonomous bodies within the State,’ with carefully defined 
obligations both to the public and to their employees. 


The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Roczr 
INGPEN ard W. E. Peck. Vol. III. Limited to 495 copies, 
Benn. £3 3s. 


This is the third volume of the superb edition of Shelley which Mr. 
Ingpen and Dr. Peck are issuing. There is no need to introduce Mr, 
Ingpen to Shelley students. Dr. Peck is the poet’s latest biographer, 
and the indefatigable collector of every scrap of Shelleyan writing, 
from lyrics 10 receipts, that anywhere survives. The reader may 
therefore rest assured that not an “ object, art, or imitation ” has been 


By G. M. Corman. Longmans. Cloth, 2z,; 
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SOR MOOMDETOCROOINTINRINNY 


3 Why are they so angry? 


READ 


ALL AT SEA 


FOR FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 


By OSBERT & SACHEVERELL SITWELL 8/6 


: see for yourself 


““Wonderfully well written.” 
—C. S. in THE New StraTEsMAN 





DUCKWORTH, 3 Henrietta St., LonpoN 
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New SHELDON PRESS Books 
PAOLO VERONESE 


His Career and Work 
By PERCY H. OSMOND 


With 64 pages of Illustrations in Photogravure. 
Cloth Boards. 25s. net. 
[The life and work of Paolo Veronese is treated here with the 
finished scholarship of a skilled critic. The most representative 
of his paintings, 95 in number, have been carefully reproduced 
bya process that gives the pictures their fulltonal value. The 
book fills a gap in the literature of art, for no large-scale mono- 
graph on the subject exists. 
A splendid Christmas gift book. 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, 1814-1875 
By Mrs. LESLIE THOMSON. With four Illustrations. 


THE STONE AGE 


By E. O. JAMES, Ph.D., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 





Io x 7}. 


2s. 6d. net. 


38. 6d. net. 


A well-known arch@ologist gives the latest information about prehistoric man. 


he book will interest readers of all ages and tastes.) 


PIONEER WOMEN. Second Series. 
Hannah More Mary Carpenter 
Octavia Hill Agnes Jones 
By MARGARET E. TABOR. Each 6d. The four in a volume, 2s. 6d. net 


CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


PLEASE ASK FOR THESE TITLES 

The Sheldon Press List, illustrated in colours, containing hundreds of titles, post free. 
THE CAMP ACROSS THE ROAD 

By H. B. DAVIDSON. A charming Guide story. 


THE MYSTERY SCOUT 


38. net. 


By E. LE BRETON MARTIN. A fine yarn about Scouts. 2s. 6d. net. 
AN ISLAND FOR TWO 

A School Story. By lL. F. RAMSEY. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SEA RAIDERS 

By A. B. SHERLOCK. A capital story of exploits at sea. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE TRACK OF DANGER 

By ALFRED JUDD. New Adventures all round the Globe. 2s. 6d. net. 





THE SHELDON PRESS, 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


From S.P.C.K. List 


Readers of Tue NEW STATESMAN will find much to interest them in the new S.P.C.K. 
List, which may be had gratis, and post free, or from any bookseller. 


The Historic Monuments of England 


Edited by A. HAMII,TON THOMPSON, M.A., Hon.D.Litt. (Durham), F.S.A., 
Professor of Medieval History, University of Leeds. 


ENGLISH MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE SINCE 
THE RENAISSANCE 


By KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. With many Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 
(Mrs. Esdaile, with a wealth of specialist knowledge, writes a new page in art 
history. She boldly proclaims that the 17th and 18th century monuments in our 
churches are among the artistic glories of our land. A timely book in view of the 
Cathedrals’ Commission Report.) 


THE PAINTED GLASS OF YORK 
An Account of the Medieval Glass of the Minster and the Parish Churches. By 
the Rev. F. HARRISON, M.A., F.S.A., Librarian of the Dean and Chapter 
Library, York. With a Preface by the Dean of Westminster. With four 
coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Cloth boards. 12s. 6d. net. 








SPIRITUAL EXERCISES AND THEIR RESULTS 
An Essay in Psychology and Comparative Religion. By I,FRIDA TILL- 
YARD. 7s. 6d. net. 
[A very original book which should interest psychologists and students of com- 
— religion, as well as Christians whose attitude towards mysticism is 
practical.) 


TEXTUAL DISCOVERIES IN PROVERBS, PSALMS 
AND ISAIAH 


By MELVILLE SCOTT, D.D. 8s. 6d. net. 

MY FAITH . 
By VERNON F. STORR, Canon of Westminster. Paper cover, 1s. Cloth, 
28. net. 


[A popular manual of faith and practice on Evangelical lines.) 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN THE INCARNATION OF 
THE WORD 
By W. H. G. HOLMES, M.A., of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, Author of 
“The Presence of God.” 6s. net. 
GEORGE HAY FORBES 


A Romance in Scholarship. By W. PERRY, D.D. 
78. 6d. net. 


IG. H. Forbes, of Burntisland, was a life-long cripple who became one of the 
Sreatest liturgical scholars of Europe. This life is a moral tonic.) 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 


By the Rev. A. J. MACDONALD, M.A., B.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
by the Bishop of Liverpool. 3s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLFDGE 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers, Lists post free. 


With three Illustrations. 


With a Foreword 





THE MAN 
DISRAELI 


by WILFRID MEYNELL 

Profusely Illustrated. 7/6 net 
“ A new edition of Mr. Meynell’s well-known Biography, revised in the 
light of the new information that has come to hand since its publica- 
tion in 1903. The two original volumes have been recast into one of 
convenient size, amply illustrated, and of reasonable price.”—Guardian. 
“Mr. Baldwin is Prime Minister of England, but Disraeli is Prime 
Minister of the bookshops.”—Jewish Guardian. “This fascinating 
picture and intimate record of Disraeli’s affections adds a new and 
revealing commentary to the official memoir which came after the first 
publication of Mr. Meynell’s work.”—Uniwerse 


THE FARINGTON DIARY, 
VOL. VII (1811-1814) 


by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
Illustrated. 21/- net 
“ All readers of the first six volumes of Farington’s diary will welcome 
the seventh.”—Spectator. “Such pages as these of recreated history 
are far to seek, containing as they do graphic pen-portraits of Napoleon 
heading for Moscow and disaster; Blucher, Wellington, Angelica 
Kaufmann, the King qf Prussia, Louis XVIII., Princess Charlotte, and 
the future George 1V.”—S phere 
Fully Illustrated. 21/- net 











SILHOUETTES OF 


REPUBLICAN GREECE 


by BETTY CUNLIFFE-OWEN 
Illustrated. 18/- net 
“An entertaining and conversational account of places and people 
seen through good-humoured eyes.”"—Daily News. “ Present experi- 
ences of present-day Greece, with the political and social life por- 
trayed in a delightfully amusing way.”—Yorkshire Observer 


Send for Xmas No.“ THE BOOKLOVER” Post Free 


JAVON COINS ON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 
1/- Monthly 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. " 




















HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
(30th June, 1927. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 


The Bank has over 1,750 Offices in England 
in India 
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omitted, that the “worm-holes of long-vanished days’’ have been 
thoroughly ransacked, and that nothing but the irony of some mali- 
cious chance can turn this final edition into a mere semi-final. Two 
hitherto unpublished “ poems” appear in this volume, both dug by 
Dr. Peck out of a Shelley note-book, once the possession of Claire 
Clairmont, and now in the Harvard Library. One is a worthless 
ballad called “‘ Young Parson Richard”; the other is a set of verses 
on the receipt of a celandine from England. This is of some interest, 
for, as Mr. Squire saw, and as indeed is quite obvious, it expresses, 
almost as vigorously as the “sonnet” to Wordsworth, Shelley’s 
feelings about the Lost Leader : 
“The stem whence thou wert disunited 
Since thy poor self was banished hither, 
Now by that priest of Nature’s care 
Who sent thee forth to wither; 
His window with its blooms has lighted 
And I shall see thy brethren there. 
And each, like thee, will aye betoken 
Love sold, hope dead, and honour broken.”’ 

We are not particularly enamoured of the canine practice of picking 
up the crumbs that have fallen from the rich poet’s table—a practice 
denounced once for all by Swift in language too forcible for us to 
quote. But after all, we are not compelled to read these scraps. 
And, for the works that we do desire to read, no more delightful 


setting could easily be imagined than that afforded by these exquisite 
volumes. 


About Motoring 
THE NEW FORD 


IFTEEN horsepower, £15 tax, fifty miles an hour, and 
F £150 for the open touring model . . . such are the 
chief features of the new Ford, so tardily unveiled. 
Production is to be on very modest lines for the present, probably 
not more than a hundred a day at the outset. But the re- 
organised plant has been flexibly planned, and an output of 
12,000 per week is thought to be practicable by the late summer, 
supposing orders come in to such a fantastic extent. The 
American model will have larger cylinders, as their system of 
taxation does not fetter a designer’s hands in this respect. 
Henry Ford has certainly made ingenious use of the inertia 
of his mammoth plant. Converting his works to a new model 
has put him out of action for months, and cost him millions. 
But by clubbing all his staff into real secrecy, and by camouflag- 
ing the road tests of a varied fleet of experimental models, he 
managed to set the Press of the whole world agog about his 
new cars, and has reaped more cheap publicity than ever 
fell to the lot of any manufacturer. He could not have got a 
twentieth as much publicity by renting the front page of every 
news sheet in the universe ; and his scheme has not cost him 
one cent in direct outlay. From which it may be judged that 
the old man’s brain is still functioning quite efficiently. 
% * * 


It is too early to judge how far the new Ford will make matters 
awkward on the British market. It will plainly compete with 
our own cheap cars; and men like Morris can now claim that 
they have bent Ford to their will, and forced him to copy them. 
His new engine is laid out with the triple idea of providing 
the silence, the speed, and the economy already characteristic 
of our own cheap twelves. Its tax happens to be £3 more per 
annum ; but on the other hand the open fourseater is priced 
at £20 less than such a popular car as the Morris-Cowley four- 
seater. This difference is quite a serious matter in sales to 
people who are impecunious; and it will almost certainly 
have the effect of forcing several British makers to cheapen 
their popular models. This cheapening is quite possible. 
Decisions about prices are always dictated by competition in 
this field; and hitherto the competition, though keen, has 
never been desperate. In fact, there are a host of ways in 
which such a cheapening can be approached. The equipment 
can be cut down; the coachwork can be simplified; the 
agents’ commissions can be cut (if your rivals are not more 
generous than you are); road tests can be abbreviated or 
eliminated, trusting the customer to spare his car during the 
first 1,000 miles; the standard of inspection in the factory 
can be relaxed a little. Some of these economies are harmless, 
and others are intrinsically undesirable. But seeing that our 
large output factories have in most cases applied scientific 
production methods to the limits of their present knowledge, 
such a substantial cheapening as £20 per car may be impossible 
without a slight cut in value and a reduction of manufacturing 
profit. 


—e 





On the other hand, it may easily prove that people wilj 
gladly pay more money for a British car. Very few Britons 
have as yet travelled in the new Ford, and its road manners 
have not been exposed ; they may be inferior to those of our 
own cheaper vehicles. Further, the durability of the chassis 
is stillan unknown quantity. ‘Ve can guess from wide experience 
of the ‘* T ’’ models that any car produced by Ford will continue 
to run, even when it is decrepit with age; but the bulk of 
British users refuse to run decrepit cars. The whole tendency 
of the British industry at the moment, even in its cheaper ranges, 
is to produce cars which run really well when they are quite old, 
and which also look well when they are quite old. If the new 
Ford gets loose and rattly early in its career, or if it looks shabby 
too soon, a great many buyers will presently indicate that they 
prefer to pay more money for a more durable article. Ford’s 
chief rivals will get hold of a sample car as soon as possible, 
They will set relays of men to drive it to destruction. They 
will sit in judgment on its performance and its stamina and 
the life of its good looks. They will take it to pieces, and 
search every detail of it for hints of new manufacturing economies, 
Very possibly after such frenzied research, they may decide 
that it is not necessary to descend to Ford’s price levels. It 
must not be forgotten that the American market is Ford’s 
primary concern, because it is so gigantic compared to our own, 
He would like to sell 1,000 cars a week in this country by 
August ; but such large British sales are not essential to him; 
and his new car would have been subtly different if it had been 
designed wholly or mainly with an eye to our markets. Never- 
theless, it is a declaration of war on our own larger factories ; 
and their counter offensive must be launched in due course, 
His exports to Britain will be a mere trickle for the present; 
and the British trade will enjoy ample breathing time in which 
to consider its policy. I am personally of the opinion that he 
will force some cutting of prices upon us ; and that this cutting 
of prices will entail a small drop, not so much in the quality 
of our cheaper cars as in the value; they will probably be 
simplified a little in coachwork and equipment, their chassis 
remaining very much as at present. This applies to the open 
touring cars; our cheaper saloons are already listed at or 
below Ford’s price, and are more attractive than his saloons. 

R. E. Davipson. 
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CAPTAIN SIR BEACHCROFT 
TOWSE, V.C., K.C.V.0., C.B.E., 


Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


sends the following personal Christmas Message to all with eyesight: 
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VIGNETTES 
OF MEMORY 


by LADY VIOLET GREVILLE 

Profusely Illustrated. 18/- net 
“A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable 
interest to those who are attracted to personalities and inci- 
dents of a bygone age. The author, a daughter of the Duke 
of Montrose, has enjoyed a long and eventful life. “ Her 
volume is not only a record of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and onward, but a treasure of anecdotage. 
Not many among the crowded volumes of reminiscences can 
boast so gracious a personality as pervades these recollec- 
tions of Lady Violet Greville. This is a genuinely charming 
book, full of character.”—Daily Telegraph. “ A gentle and 
gracious picture of an age which, recent though it is, seems 
to belong to the distant past.”—Sunday Times 


FAUST 


16 coloured plates and many decorations by 


WILLY POGANY 


“Of rare beauty and originality."—Daily Mirror. “The 
volume makes an ideal gift.”—Daily Herald. “The volume 
is extraordinarily cheap; paper, print and illustrations are all 
of the best, and no better gift book for a fitting recipient 





7/6 net 








f_— could well be devised. Perhaps, however, it is the artist who 
Ch- uti MAA. 4 An AG most excels in this edition. Mr. Pogany’s weirdly trans- 
' cendental genius is well suited to translating Goethe’s master- 
Yur MA ATDo " wa. piece into visible fact.” —Guardian. “ At a popular price 
Ge this book is sure to have its vogue.”—Observer 
i Send card for S Xmas No. * THE BOOK- 
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Address : CAPT. SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE, V.C., K.C.V.0., CBE, 





HUTCHINSON 


“ Lo. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row. E.C.4 


228 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. Also Publishers of HUTCMINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 

















THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Thos. Shadwell 


Edited by the Rev. Montague Summers. This is the only complete, accurate, and anno- 
tated text of the Works of Thomas Shadwell, Poet Laureate 1689-1692. The Plays and 
Poems, many of which are of the last rarity, are now for the first time collected in their 
entirety. The exhaustive introduction, which extends to 250 pages, gives a Biography of 
the Dramatist, together with a critical study of his position in English Literature, pre- 
senting much new and hitherto unpublished matter. Shadwell’s holograph Will and two 
pages of Music are reproduced in collotype. The frontispiece to Volume I is a portrait 
of the dramatist; and that to Volume V a letter from Shadwell to the Earl of Dorset, 
reproduced in collotype. The three drawings, which appear as frontispieces to Volumes 
II, III, IV, are reproduced in two states, black-and-white and coloured. 


Five Volumes, Crown Quarto. There are printed 1,200 sets, price £5 5s., and 90 sets on 
Kelmscott hand-made paper, bound quarto vellum, price £9 9s. (These prices will 
shortly be increased to £6 6s. and £10 10s.) 
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THE CITY 


stated that the pound sterling could again look the 

dollar in the face. To-day he might improve upon his 
metaphor by stating that the pound could look over its 
shoulder at the dollar lagging behind, for against a par value 
of $4.86 the pound will now purchase a cable remittance of 
$4.88;,. One might conclude from this that Great Britain 
was more prosperous than the United States, and could lay 
down two new warships for each one proposed by the latter ; 
and one would be wrong, because the facts are quite otherwise. 
The continued strength of sterling and the consequent apparent 
weakness of the dollar appear mysterious, but, paradoxically 
enough, are really due to the overflowing wealth of the United 
States. Cotton and other bills, which used to be financed in 
London, and thereby set up a demand for dollars at this time 
of the year, are now largely being financed in New York, and 
that centre is lending so much money to Europe, and is 
acquiring so many business undertakings here, that the demand 
for pounds is large enough to put them to a premium. 


* * 


L a speech some years ago, Mr. Lloyd George proudly 


As an example of the manner in which the United States 
are buying up British-owned undertakings, on one day alone 
this week there was published the news of the acquisition 
by the International Paper Company of New York of the 
Newfoundland Power and Paper Company, and the purchase 
by the Electric Bond and Share Company of New York of 
the Havana Terminal Company’s electric power and lighting 
assets. The first-named company was one in which Armstrong 
Whitworths were entangled, and in addition to the capital 
of $21,000,000 there is £2,000,000 of 4} per cent. “A”’ 
Mortgage Debenture Stock guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment under the Trade Facilities Act, and £2,000,000 53 per 
cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock guaranteed by the New- 
foundland Government. Under the terms of the sale, not 
only the share capital is lost, but both Governments have 
to continue their guarantee to a company that passes into 
American ownership. ‘The other purchase referred to is made 
by the United Railways of Havana, which owns the Havana 
Terminal Company. Gradually a number of British-owned 
enterprises in foreign companies and the Dominions are passing 
into American ownership. Of course, this tendency is not 
limited to British undertakings. Simultaneously with the 
news of the above-mentioned acquisitions came the statement 
that the Yale Lock people had acquired the works of Damm 
and Ladwig in Germany, one of the largest lock and key 
factories in Europe, and that the same firm’s Czechoslovakian 
works had also been sold to the American undertaking. How 
long this outflow of American money will continue, in face 
of the increasing amount of interest from this side of the 
Atlantic falling due and payable in dollars, remains to be seen, 
but people with funds available early next year would not 
seem to be running much risk in now buying dollars for 
delivery (and payment) at the end of February at, say, 
$4.88, ; for even if the value of the dollar does not rise by 
then, they will not be left with an unmarketable security. 


oe * * 


We are in the last account of the year, and in face of window- 
dressing requirements and the continuous flood of new issues 
it is remarkable how well prices keep up. The premium of 
1} on the Palestine 5 per cent. Loan shows that the Treasury, 
in the words of one of the financial papers, made a nice 
Christmas gift to investors, as the loan could easily have been 
placed at a lower rate of interest. That the Dunlop Plantations 
6 per cent. Preference shares issue at par should be immediately 
oversubscribed was a foregone conclusion, as the guarantee of 
the mother company makes this share virtually a gilt-edged 
investment. The gamble in ls. shares brings about some 
strange discrepancies in quotations. Take the case of H. Yager 
(London), Ltd. This London firm of timber importers and 
cabinet makers made an issue last week of 150,000 8 per cent. 
Cumulative Participating Preference shares of £1 at par, and 
300,000 Ordinary shares of 1s. at par, applicants being entitled 
to take two of the latter with one of the former. The auditors’ 


certificate showed the Preferred dividend to be covered about 
five times, and, as the vendor received only £15,000 in cash 
and took the balance of the purchase price in Ordinary shares, 
the 8 per cent. Preference appear to be unusually well covered. 
The issue was well oversubscribed, but, as usually happens 
nowadays, it is evident that people applied for the Preferred 









es 








only in order to obtain the 1s. Ordinary shares, with the resyj 
that, while the latter are quoted at 1s. 9d., the Preference 
shares, which participate up to another 2 per cent., can be 
bought at about 2s. discount, i.e., 8s. per share, 10s. paid, the 
final 10s. being payable January 3rd. At anything under pay 
these share should be well worth picking up. 


* ae * 


A prominent firm of London stockbrokers is recommendi 
its clients to buy the British Government 4 per cent. Fundi 
Loan, which at its present price of about 86 yields £4 138s. 64, 
per cent. The reason they give is that there is no likelihood of 
the Treasury finding it possible to repay the whole of the 
£2,088 millions of 5 per cent. War Loan when its option to do 
do so begins in June, 1929, although it is assumed that some 
conversion operations will take place in order to reduce the 
heavy interest charge. (Such conversions cannot, of course, 
be compulsory.) As wealth steadily accumulates in the United 
States, interest rates there go down, American Government 
bonds being now on a 8 per cent. basis, and the best railroad 
bonds on a 4 per cent. basis. The firm referred to appears 
to be under the impression that a fall in American interest 
rates must be accompanied by a rise in price of British Govern. 
ment securities, although for my part I cannot see the 
inevitability of this. They go on to point out that, as National 
War bonds have now become short bills, there are only three 
British Government securities left of which the person domiciled 
outside Great Britain will receive his full interest without 
deduction of British income tax, these being the 5 per cent, 
War Loan, the 4 per cent. Victory Bonds and the 4 per cent, 
Funding Loan. The last named at 86 compares with 93} for 
the Victory Bonds and 101} for the 5 per cent. War Loan. 
The brokers appear to have overlooked the recently issued 
Palestine 5 per cent. Loan, which, it is presumed, falls within 
the same category as the three loans mentioned in regard to 
persons domiciled outside Great Britain, and cannot be repaid 
until November Ist, 1942. Still, the amount of this loan is 
limited, and for people who believe that Government finance 
in future will be conducted more ably than it has been during 
the past three years, the Funding Loan may be attractive. 


A. Emit DAvtes. 





































































































































































































FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 














F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 


one—then it would be of little consequence. 


The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
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to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


ly First and Second 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
, B.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 
list of investments held. 


Name 
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Address 
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THE walls of Jericho fell before a trumpet’s blast. The 
blank wall which on uninspired days confronts the 
creative mind may be demolished by a puff of smoke. 
How often has a pipe of Three Nuns given shape and 
substance to elusive ideas! Men who think are the 
most inveterate smokers of Three Nuns; and for the 
coolness, the urbanity, the heavenly fragrance that lie 
imprisoned in its cunning coils, they will not grudge the 
extra penny or so this vemarkable blend must cost. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 
1/2 


an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
AND FINANCE CO., LTD. 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


The annual general meeting of British Cement Products and 
Finance Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday, December 6th, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. H. S. Horne (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the total profits from the first year’s operations amounted to 
£124,753, a highly satisfactory figure when it was taken into con- 
sideration that it had been arrived at after writing down to nominal 
values holdings which represented interests regarded by the board 
as in an embryo state. It was proposed to declare a dividend of 
15 cent. on the ordinary shares, plus a bonus of 1s. per share, 
with a dividend of 95 per cent. and a bonus of 11.4d.—a further 95 
per cent.—on the deferred shares, leaving £14,780 to be carried forward. 

That was a satisfactory start which had justified the creation 
of the British Cement Products and Finance Co. Shareholders might 
quite naturally ask whether the profits made last year were exceptional. 
If the directors had not considered it advisable to have the company’s 
none too large capital more or less free, and without involving too 
long a tie-up in any one particular interest, the profits would have 
been even greater. Foundations had been laid and important 
connections cemented that enabled him to assure the meeting that 
they could look forward with confidence to the current year. Various 
of the company’s interests were consolidating, and the businesses 
in hand were all of a promising nature. 

In conformity with the board’s policy, the cash position was very 
strong, but here and abroad a number of opportunities were provided 
for the profitable employment of funds, and in view of attractive 
future business participations, the directors had decided to ask the 
sanction of the shareholders to increase the authorised capital of the 
company from {200,000 to £500,000 comprised of 475,000 ordinary 
£1 shares and {25,000 deferred shares. It was proposed to issue 
95,000 ordinary fully paid shares at 30s. and 100,000 deferred shares 
at 10s., giving ordinary shareholders the right to apply for one new 
share for every two, and deferred shareholders the right to apply 
for one deferred share for every two held. 

The board, as on the occasion of the last issue, were equally con- 
fident that they could see their way to employ those additional funds 
in a sound and profitable manner; shareholders who availed them- 
selves of their rights to subscribe would not regret so doing. The 





ce 


balance of the unissued capital would remain to be dealt with when 
profitable occasion arose. 

The icular negotiations to which reference was made in the 
report d been concluded satisfactorily to all — concerned, 
The company, after exhaustive investigation, had acquired the 
merchant builders and distributors’ business of Messrs. Wiggj 
and Co., Hammersmith. That concern undoubtedly held a unique 
position in their special line of business, and possessed a large body 
of high-class customers. Certain of the products produced by the 
firm were so firmly established in their outstanding qualities that 
there would be no difficulty in disposing of a far larger output, and 
with the provision of additional funds the directors were confident 
that the business offered unusual prospects of sound expansi 
and of seeing the first year’s profits of Messrs. Wiggins and Co, ag 
a public company exceed the previous highest one of £31,342 when 
it was run as a private undertaking. So convinced were the board 
of that fact that the company was applying for 200,000 each of the 
two classes of shares to be offered, despite the fact that the ordinary 
were being issued at 2s. per share premium, and the directors and their 
associates were applying for 100,000 shares of both classes. The 
had also stipulated as the issuing house that shareholders in this 
company should be given the same preferential treatment as was 
being given to the customers of Messrs. Wiggins and Co. The public 
issue, which it was anticipated would be heavily over-subscribed, was 
to make its appearance on Thursday. 

As to the progress of the other concerns in which the company 
was interested, he was glad to inform them that the business of 
Greaves, Bull and Lakin acquired by them had more than justified 
the confidence expressed when the issues were made. Sales figures 
for the first six months constituted a record in the 100 years’ history 
of the firm, while the estimates of anticipated savings had been 
generously exceeded. Mr. J. T. Phelan, the able production director, 
was, moreover, hopeful of effecting even more striking savings and 
improvements when all the new additional plant was installed. The 
other cement undertakings in which they were interested were also 
exceeding expectations, as also other different interests acquired 
during the period covered by the accounts. 

As regards the cement business in this country as a whole, share 
holders would recall that at the statutory meeting of the company 
he had indicated all was not set so fair as could be desired, and he 
was sorry to say that that state of affairs still existed. Until there 
was a broader basis of co-operation between producers, he frankly 
did not see how anyone had the temerity to invest money in projected 
new cement plants. By the time they were ready to produce and 
market their outputs, some of the estimates of profits to be earned, 
he ventured to prophesy, would be very wide of the mark. 

Personally, he believed in the cement industry, and was confident 
that an organisation such as theirs could play a most beneficial part 
in the new and changing conditions of to-day, and at the same time 
legitimately make good profits. The scope was almost boundless, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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“Sleep in peace amd wake ta 


joy.”—Scortr 


“ Sleep is the best cure for 
waking troubles.” 


—Crrvantes. 
“Sleep, the piest of 
earthly beous.” a 


—Botwee Lyrrox. 
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POST. FREE] 


LEEP/ PEACEFUL 


SLEEP / 


INDUCED NATURALLY, HARMLESSLY 


MARVELLOUS SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


Do you suffer “bad nights”? Then get a “ Morpheus” to-day, 
and to-night you will sleep as peacefully as a healthy infant. 
This “ Morpheus” is a marvellous invention, perfected after 
years of scientific experiment. 
“Morpheus,” and stand it by your bedside, then it sweetly 
croons and soothes you to sleep. Entirely harmless, it costs 
nothing to maintain and contains nothing to go wrong. 
YOU KNOW SOMEONE WHO WILL WELCOME 
“ MORPHEUS” AS A SYMPATHETIC XMA GIFT. 


You simply wind 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It cannot be too widely known that the League publish 
regularly many documents of great importance to Libraries, 
Teachers, and Students of Social, Economic, and Inter- 
national affairs, 





For Example 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
Monographs written by experts on Scientific Management, 
Engineering, Chemical Industry, Economics, Agriculture, 
the Coal Trade, Migration of Labour, Cartels and Trusts, 
Tariffs, Electrical Industry, Cotton, Iron and Steel, etc., 
etc., ranging in price from 6d. to 16/- net. 


Details and full Catalogues on application to 


A 





= CONSTABLE & CO LTD 
SNM! 2O-22 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2 Mins 


GY GIG CLD GIP CHD CSP GE 


JUST READY 


Some Studies in Ballet 
Arnold L. Haskell 


Eighteen Illustrations 
ONE GUINEA 
Of all Booksellers 
LAMLEY & CO., SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


AK AED AO» ANE» ANE ALD» AOD 
EXHIBITIONS 


reeiaiael OF PICTURES by 
ERNEST AND DOD PROCTOR. 
Etchings and Lithographs by CAMILLE PISSARRO. 
Sculpture and Drawings by VERNON HILL. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 
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« 
CASSELL’S 
DICTIONARIES 


this year 
Strongly bound in Cloth, 7s. 6d. net each; Qtr. Leather, 


ros. 6d. net each; also Thumb Indexed Edition, cloth, 
tos. 6d. net each. 


CASSELL’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 

CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 
S&F Gi 


BREWER’S DICTIONARY 
OF PHRASE AND FABLE 


This standard work of reference has been thoroughly 
brought up to date. Cloth, 25s. net. Qtr. Leather, 
30s. net. 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED 
QUOTATION S Ww. GURNEY BENHAM 


A full selection of extracts from the works of all authors, 
ancient and modern. Cloth, ros. 6d. net; Leather, 
17s. 6d. net. 


MARCHS’ THESAURUS Dictionary 
Compiled by FRANCIS ANDREW MARCH and 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, Junr. 

Invaluable to the student, the literary man and the 
merchant. It brings the right word within the grasp of all. 
1,454 pages, extra crown 4to, cloth, 37s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S 


























KEW GARDENS 
by Virginia Woolf 
Designed and Decorated by Vanessa Bell. 
Limited Edition. 15s. 
The original edition, published in 1919, has long been 
out of print. The present edition is crown 4to and 


limited to 500 numbered copies. 


“The more one gloats over Kew Gardens the more beauty 

shines out of it. . . A thing of original and therefore 

strange beauty, with its own atmosphere, its own vital force.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Still and lovely, heightening the importance of everything, 
and filling all that is within her vision with that vivid dis- 
turbing beauty that haunts the air the last moment before sunset 
or the first moment after dawn.” 

—KATHERINE MANSFIELD in The Atheneum. 





CEZANNE 


A Study of his Development 
by Roger Fry 


With 54 illustrations in half-tone and an original 
cover design by Mr. Fry. Crown 4to. 8s. 6d. 


An endeavour to present the drama of Cézanne’s 
artistic development; to explain by examining works 
of each period how he was gradually converted from 
the exuberant romanticism of his youth to the 
classical severity of his mature style. 

“, . . the finest single piece of art-criticism that has appeared 
in this country for many a day. With penetration and 
enthusiasm Mr. Fry interprets the immense influence of this 
artist-thinker. - + Written with a singular sort of grave 
brilliancy. The volume is indispensable to all who care much 
about modern painting.”—The Observer. 





THE JUDGMENT OF FRANCOIS VILLON 


A Pageant Play in Five Acts 
by HERBERT EDWARD PALMER 


Edition limited to 400 copies. 


25s. 


Nation and Atheneum: “In its sheer language, its rich and individual idiom, iis frenzy of translunary phrases that are yet as 

disciplined as a saint’s vision, this is the best dramatic prose since Synge.” 

Irish Independent: “Mr, Palmer’s remarkable and peculiar play is a dramatisation of the career of Villon, and so steeped is its 

author, not merely in the life and work of that illustrious rascal and his times, but also of his relatives and friends, that the 

dramatis persone move upon the stage with the freedom and assurance of the men and women who are actually around you. 
The slim volume, with its marbled back and rich paper is a masterpiece of book production.” 


Aberdeen Press and Journal: “. emphatically a play to be read, both by those who know Villon’s work and those who do not.” 


THE HOGARTH PRESS, 52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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SPORT AND TRAVEL IN 
THE HIGHLANDS OF TIBET 


By Sir Henry Hayden and César Cosson. 


Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband. With 
87 illustrations and a map. 21s. net. 


An account of Hayden’s tours made at the 
invitation of the Tibetan Government. 


SHORT HEAD 
By Godfrey Childe. 
A novel of Country Life. 


“Good English bread as a good finish to all the 
foreign pastries and kickshaws that are so much 
the fashion.” The Field. 


7s. 6d. net. 


AND OTHER POEMS 


By John Mavrogordato. 5s. net. 


... “absorbingly passionate love poems make up 
his book, together with a fine little play, 
‘Cassandra in Troy, and some Greek folk songs 
delightfully translated. ... Many of these lyrics 
are splendid, and give the writer a definite place 
in contemporary poetry.” 

The Westminster Gazette. 


“ He is indeed a considerable poet; and goodness 
knows why we do not hear more about him.” 
The Sunday Times. 


A PROJECT OF 
PERPETUAL PEACE 


Rousseau’s Essay translated by Edith M. Nuttall 
and printed in French and English with an 
Introduction by G. Lowes Dickinson. 6s. net. 








COBDEN SANDERSON 























O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs : 
One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, ,,. ... 15s. Od. 
Ge Geertr., .« + 7 G2. 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C-. 2. 











Seen 


THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 





Books for Christmas Gifts 


Books reviewed and advertised in 
this number may be seen at the 
London Literary Lounge. 


A list of new books will be sent 
on application. 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 


14a CLIFFORD SrREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard 3277 





One door from Bond St, 
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“THE PERFECT TRIBUTE” 


It becomes a rather delightful fashion to mark the advent 
of Christmas with a gift of books. Appropriate books are 
not lightly chosen; they require knowledge of human pre- 
ferences, a wide variety for choice and the possibility of 
discreet but expert suggestion. These conditions all are 
owe eg at 350 Oxford Street. The newest books, the best 
cooks, beautifully bound and illustrated, for children and 
their elders, for the connoisseur and for “the general 
reader,” are here to be inspected under helpful conditions. 

Christmas catalogues are now ready to lighten the task of 


VET@NS OA 


WIR 


OTS 


choosing. or ‘phone for 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 
350 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223 and 1224. 
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The Books to buy for ALL your Christmas 
Gifts are to be found in 


A. & F. DENNY’S 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 


This includes the latest of everything, and, in addition, 
four pages of Remainders and a Selection of First Editions 


of Modern Authors. 
A copy will be sent post free on receipt of address. 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 
163a Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Bush House.) 
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LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Book Shop, 1, 3, & 5, Exhibition Road, S.W:7 


EVERYTHING FOR BOOK LOVERS AND STUDENTS 
Why not BUY Books? It is better to buy books than to borrow them for these reasons 
If you buy a book you more definitely help the Author, Publisher and Bookseller than 
if you only borrow. Also if you buy with discretion, choosing books of permanent 
worth, these are desirable possessions. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Second Hand Books on application. 
On Saturday, December 17th, we keep open until 5 p.m. 
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“Standard’”’ Poets. DRYDEN. 


“* This hour's the very crisis of your fate, 


Your good or ill. . . . 
And the whole colour of your life depends 
On this important now.” 


Shakespeare has much the same idea when he makes Brutus 
say in Julius Ceesar— 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


If you have not made full provision for those dependent 
upon you now is the hour on which the colour of your 
future life depends. Catch the tide and your future will 
be rosy with the consciousness of duty done and free from 
anxiety—"* omitted all the voyage of their life is bound 
in shallows and in miseries.” 


Do not miss the tide. Send to-day for particulars of 


THE NEW SECURITY 
SYSTEM POLICY 


The Policy in which nothing is left to chance. 
thing is guaranteed and inserted in the Policy. 


Every- 


Numerous Options. Large Surrender and Loan Values. 


Leaflet No. “ AD4” of 


te STANDARD UIE 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
II0 CANNON STREET e.c4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISaPALL MALL s.w. 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH A 


















-of course 
it’s cool 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperis] Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 





Just the gift 


for any man 


It is settled that Father’s Christ- 
mas Gift 


shall be a ROLLS 
RAZOR. A wonderful gift that 
brings final relief from the 
nuisance of shaving! Its hollow- 
ground blade of finest Sheffield 
steel is automatically stropped 
and honed. Nothing to cause 
trouble, no more blades to buy! 
The ROLLS RAZOR—product 
of modern engineering science 
and skilful craftsmanship— 
has solved the problem _. 
of “what to give 
a man.” 


Obtainable Everywhere 
** Imperial’’ Model 


35/- 


RAZOR 


The ONE- Blade Safety 


_ ROLLS RAZOR (1927), LTD., CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, N.W.2, 
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INSURANCE? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE! 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


CF DECEMBER 15TH, Three Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘ Philology’ (Study of Words) 
at 3.45 p.m., and “ Obesity,” at 6.15 p.m., by EUSTACE MILES, M.A. Admis- 

ion on “* The Christmas Message,” Illus- 


sion 1s. cach Lecture; and at 8 p.m., 
ion Free. 


trated by Carols—Mnrs. Eustace Mires’ Cuor. Ad 
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b Reflect. . . . Must your hos- 
. pitality be confined to your own 
8 uP home circle? Whilst arranging 


for your own comfort and happi- 
ness, will you not 





REMEMBER THOSE 
THE 


y- OTHER HOMES ? 
| L What a miserable travesty of 
HO the word, these “* Homes” with- 


out fire or food at Christmas! 


At no other time is poverty so poignant—KINDNESS so 
welcome. Let the Church Army be your messenger in 


sending Christmas Cheer to these poor people to whom 


Christmas otherwise means so very, very little. 


1 20 af a POOR CHILDREN £ 1 oO : 


a_ really happy 
CHRISTMAS DINNER PARTY for 


50 POOR CHILDREN or OLD FOLK £5 
can have just such a memorable 
DINNER and entertainment for 


POVERTY-STRICKEN HOME will 10 
be able to receive a BIG PARCEL = 
OF FOOD sufficient for a good 
Christmas Dinner for your gift of 


SO MUCH can be done if only help is 

cortbeoming uickly, WHATEVER YOU 

CAN SP RE. please send to-day to 

Prebendary CARLILE, C.H. \ on 

Chief Secretary, 55 re Street, London, 
ok 





Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays a/c Church 
Army.” 


The 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 


—_ Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


Oe PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 24 guineas till May 31st. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 

A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift, 





———— 














ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms ; wireless, 
Xmas jollities.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms; 
winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss Sguiergu, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 


LITERARY 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is epared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 372, 
“* Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box T.C, 
“* Composer,” c/o Rays ADvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Bailzac’s novels, 53 vols., £10 108. ; Dictionary National 
Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
1738. 6d. (pub. 35s.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s. ; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., fiius., 308.; Rule's 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., hes; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, £2 15s.; Crawley's 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print, 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
List free. Wanted : A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


SS BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns— 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street. London, W. 1. 























‘*The most desperate of Human Calamities.’’ 


DEAF and DUMB 


In London alone there are 4,000. 


Some features of our work: 
INDIVIDUAL HELP. 
A specially trained Staff of Chaplains and Lay Workers spend their 
lives among them, assisting them to secure employment; interpreting 
in all difficulties, in hospitals, courts and prisons. 


RESCUE HOME for DEAF AND DUMB GIRLS— 
for those who, already handicapped by affliction, have fallen by the way. 
THE BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB— 
o enable those without sight, hearing or, in many cases, speech, 
to live a human life. 


BRING A RAY OF SUNSHINE to the Deaf and Dumb THIS 
CHRISTMAS. 
GIFTS welcomed by GRAHAM W. SIMES, Secretary. 
ROYAL ASSOCIATION in aid of the 


DEAF AND DUMB 


413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 























THE SOCIETY EARNESTLY APPEALS FOR HELP IN PAYING OFF A 
£7,000 LOAN. BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS. 


Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW 


£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 


£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “Arethusa"’ Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, —s 


Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, a.¥.c. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





























TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2 Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 


M#*s§ E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








eS Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
=... Opportunity for young man. Moderate invest- 


ment. Well-known name.—Write Box 710, Sells, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 








DUCATED YOUNG WOMAN seeks Secretarial post anywhere. 
Experienced replying correspondence. Also Shorthand-typing.—LATHAM, 
208 Marlborough Road, Oxford. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| ee” SALE. Overbeck’s Electric Rejuvenator, complete, as new, 
High-tension battery. {£3 158., carr. paid.—KNock, 34 Claremont R 
Birkdale, Lancs. 


OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, 12 Ib. case (84 apples), carr. pd., 9 
Cash with order.—OvERBURY ORCHARDS, Kemerton, Tewkesbury, Glos. 


T= GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
race confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “‘ Prophecy,” 6 Bu 
Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


“ATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltdy 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. or of all Music Selle 
price Two Shillings. 

EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 


the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James STREET TWEED DEpoT, 104 Stornoway, Scotland 


ee 



































OE 


LOOD PRESSURE, Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, 
Giddiness, Headaches, Depression, Rheumatism, Nerve and Heart a 
etc., are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardened Arteries). Simple 

ment, wonderful resuits. Booklet free.-—DrosiL (Dept. Aro), 26 Sun Street, Londos, 
B.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLS 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
1} Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 
“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Gt. Missenden, having outgrown its 
present home, will REMOVE at Christmas, 1927, to much larger premises 
at WYCOMBE COURT, Lane End, Bucks. 

EE... 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
F DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Priaci| : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
§.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

‘The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE 











ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master : JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for’ Girls and Boys.—Apply 


Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
§.W.5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Scheol is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Blocu Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


— READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Seconda Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the ety of Friends in 1798. 


gy in the sun for intelligent boys and girls, Sheringham, 
Norfolk. Seaside. Food a speciality. Starts January, 1928. Prospectus 
from Mr. Hilderic Cousens, Holly School, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 























o People 
of Goodwill 


GREAT opportunity of helping the people 

of Russia, and attempting to dissolve the 

atmosphere of misunderstanding between the 

two countries is presented by a scheme to 
establish 

A MODEL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


Nursing in Russia is lamentably backward, resulting 
in much suffering. The scheme has been worked 
out by representatives of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in England and America with the agree- 
ment of the Russian Health Department and the 
instruction and supervision will be in the hands of 
qualified Friends. 

By means of this Scheme a revolution in nursing 
may be effected to the benefit of many sufferers. 
Towards the £5,000 which Friends are endeavouring 
to raise in Great Britain over £1,000 has been 
subscribed. Further gifts or promises are urgently 
needed. 


MUCH DEPENDS IN THE NEXT FEW YEARS 
ON SUCH NON-POLITICAL EFFORTS. 


Send your gifts or promises earmarked “ Nursing in Russia.’’ 
to:— 


The Friends’ 
Service Council, 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 




















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognized by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 
pectus on application. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for roo girls aged ro-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA 
CamERoN, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss ESTHER Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.) 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTHERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


DVICE_ (Free of Charge) on: 
SCHPOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc. 
given by N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 
(Established 17 years), 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (’Phone: Regent 1146.) 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans.- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


en 




















COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
a W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
oa yrerd Chairman, ¢€. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
y information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


NEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


Too 
Telephone: Western seca water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 


a 














READERS of “‘ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at ‘the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 

nore ye (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 

er for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 

re €s of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 

Stree ment Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

tet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















: 7 what a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
to the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


will mean to its family 
of 4,591 children, 
many of whom are 
cripples and babies. 





Prerrrrrrii titi tir ir rrr) 


Will You Help? 


by sending a donation to the Secretary, 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11. 


Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays,” and payable 
“Waifs and Strays.” 
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METHUEN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A Complete List will be sent to any Applicant 





The First Choice 
NOW WE ARE SIX 


By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
7s. 6d. net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


An ideal gift-book, now in its 94th thousand, which is 
rivalled in popularity only by its famous predecessors— 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 


169th thousand. 7s. 6d. net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 
80th thousand. 7s. 6d. net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
Christopher Robin and his friends have become the 
imperishable companions of youth, yet these delightful books 
are ageless in their appeal. 


Enchanting Christmas Melodies 


(To be broadcast from Daventry on December 13.) 
SONGS FROM “NOW WE ARE SIX” 
Music by H. FRASER SIMSON. 7s. 6d. net 
A companion to the ever-popular song books from “ When 
We Were Very Young.” 








FOURTEEN SONGS 7s. 6d. net 
THE KING’S BREAKFAST 3s. 6d. net 
TEDDY BEAR, AND OTHER SONGS - 

7s. . net 


Brilliant Pictorial Humour 


REBOUND: A Volume of Drawings 
By H. M. BATEMAN. 10s. 6d. net 
FUN AND FANTASY: A Volume of Drawings 
By ERNEST H. SHEPARD. With an Introduction by 
A. A. MILNE. 10s. 6d. net 
BLUEJACKETS—aAnd Others 


A Volume of Drawings. By CHARLES GRAVE. 
With an Introduction by “ Bartrmeus.” 7s. 6d. net 
Books by Rose Fyleman 
The Children’s Fairy Queen. 
A PRINCESS COMES TO OUR TOWN 








Illustrated by GERTRUDE LINDSAY. 5s. net 
THE ROSE FYLEMAN CALENDAR 
Decorated by Miss L. HUMMEL. 2s. 6d. net 


Ask for a list of Miss Fyleman’s other Fairy Poems and 
Stories from 3s. 6d. net each. 


Books by H. V. Morton 


IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND 


Illustrated. (Second Edition.) 7s. 6d. net 
THE LONDON YEAR 





Decorated by A. E. HORNE. 7s. 6d. net 

THE HEART OF LONDON 3s. 6d. net 
Also with Scissor-cuts by Miss L. HUMMEL. 

7s. 6d. net 

THE SPELL OF LONDON 3s. 6d. net 

THE NIGHTS OF LONDON 3s. 6d. net 

A GUIDE TO LONDON Illustrated. 5s. net 


Gifts for Travellers 
THE CLARA E. LAUGHLIN TRAVEL BOOKS 


Illustrated. 








SO YOU’RE GOING TO FRANCE ! 10s. 6d. net 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO ENGLAND ! 10s. 6d. net 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO PARIS ! 10s. 6d. net 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO ITALY! 10s. 6d. net 





The Perfect Cift 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


In Five Volumes. 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net each. 
The Service Edition. In Ten Volumes. 3s. net each. 

A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE 
6s. net; Leather, 10s. 6d. net 


The Best Anthologies 


THE JOY OF LIFE: An Anthology of Lyrics 
drawn chiefly from the Works of Living Poets 
By E. V. LUCAS. Cloth, 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net 


Also an edition on India paper, bound in leather 
uniform with “The Open Road.” 7s. 6d. net 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
Selected by Str A. METHUEN. 
6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net 


The Best Essays 
A FRONDED ISLE AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net 


“THE MORE I SEE OF MEN——”: Stray 
Essays on Dogs 











By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net 
THE GOLDFISH 

By ROBERT LYND (“Y. Y.”) 5s. net 
AWFUL OCCASIONS 

By “EVOE” (E. V. Knox) 5s. net 
ON STRAW: And Other Conceits 

By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. 3s. 6d. net 
PERCIVAL AND I 

By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. 3s. 6d. net 


Wit and Wisdom of A. P. Herbert 
MISLEADING CASES 


With an Introduction by LORD HEWART, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 5s. net 


“ LIGHT ARTICLES ONLY ” 6s. net 
THE WHEREFORE AND THE WHY: New 





Rhymes for Old Children 3s. 6d. net 
“TINKER TAILOR .. . .”: A _ Child’s 
Guide to the Professions 3s. 6d. net 


Gifts for all Tastes 


THE ENCHANTED ROAD 
Written and Illustrated by DONALD MAXWELL. 


21s. net 
IN AND ABOUT PARIS 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. Illustrated by Hans.ip 





FLETCHER. 15s. net 
THE BABY BIRD AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By W. BICKERTON. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


CHUCKLES: The Story of a Small Boy 


By MARGARET LEVESON GOWER. Illustrated by 
GEorRGE Morrow. 7s. 6d. net 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. Illustrated by WynpHAM 
PAYNE. 7s. 6d. net 


For all Lovers of Literature 


METHUEN’S MODERN MASTERPIECES 
3s. 6d. net each 
This splendid series brings works by the best modern 
writers within the reach of all. Write for a complete list. 








METHUEN & COQ., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


a 
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